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No. 4260. 








EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London). 
A Performance of 
SOPHOCLES’ ‘ ELECTRA’ 


(in Greek) 
will be pnd at 


THE ROYAL COURT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE, 
on 
JULY 15 and 16 at 8.30 P.m., 


an 
JULY 17, at 3 p.x., 


In Geicteation of the Sixtieth Year of the College and 
Aid of the Building and Endowment Fund. 


The Play a be produced under the direction of Mr. G. R. FOSS. 


The Music has been specially os - ee b 
Mr. @ GRANVILLE BANTOC , 


An Acting Version of the Play, with a - cov all by the late Prof. 
Lewis Campbell, is now on sale at the College, and will be sold in the 
Theatre at each performance. 

Prices of Admission : Boxes, 31. 38. and 21. 28.; Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; 

Circle, 78. 6d. 3s Upper Circle, 4s.; Pit, 2s. 6d. (unnumbered) ; ‘dahery, 


1s. (unnumbered). 
Tickets and further particulars may be obtained from Miss 
Jommittee, Bedford College, 


STRU DWICK, Secretary, toe Play 
York Place, Baker Street, 


Exhibitions. 
Boudin. LEPINE. CLAUSEN. 


Exhibition of Paintings by BOUDIN and LEPINE—now open. 
GEORGE CLAUSEN EXHIBITION—Last week. 
THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 


FORN ETCHINGS EXHIBITION. 


Now Open at 
MR. R. GUTEKUNST', 16, King Street, St. James's, 8.W. 
10-6 daily. 8 days, 10-2. Admission 1s. 


ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. — SHEPHERD'S 
SUMMER EXHIBITION of PORTR and LANDSCAPES 
hy BARLY BRITISH and FOREIGN M ASTERS is NOW OPEN. 
HEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's. 























Gdurational. 


DINBURGH VACATION COURSES in 
RENCH and ENGLISH trom JULY 2 to AUGUST 28, within 


the UNIVERSITY NBU RGH.  Distinucished”’ French 
Professors from Paris  & of Six tsa Teachers from 
Paris. TeLiterature, ay beenpeioen ion, &c. Fee for 62 Lectu 


mes, &c., apply to the Hon. Sec., 


Prot. i . KIRKPATRICK, University. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OUSELEY MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THREE My MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS of 50l. each 
for One Year y be awarded by the SENATE in JULY, 1909, for 
eprtetoncy in on one of the following Languages :—Arabic, Persian, 

industani, Chinese. 

Galea « co may obtain further information on application to 
the undersigned mae give notice of their intention to compete not 


later than 
HENRY A. MIERS, Principal. 
FRENCH LESSONS.—Conversation achieved in 


a few weeks. Time arranged to suit Pupils. Moderate Terms. 
Parisian Lady Diplomée.—Madame DES CHATERETTES, 47, George 
Street, Gower Street, N.W. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY. 


Fraulein BLUTH, Kapellenstr, 58, Wiesbad St. George's 
High School, Edinburgh, and 'Friulein L. BLUTE, late of St. 
El hin's Clergy Danghter School, Warrin mn. RECEIVE a LIM MITED 
NUMBER for BOARD and DUCATIO. Good Music. 
Commodious Sena with every modern comfort, "haath Sanitary 
Arrangements, and large Garden. Terms *. Highest references to 
Parents of former Pupils : Mrs. Turner, 1 Gardens, Dulwich 
Village, “pon 8.E. ; = J. Ritchie, 2 ones jotte Square, Edin- 
burgh ; G. Pa a. riarton Grove, Dundee ; and others. 

Fraulein te wili be in London, Edinburgh, and Dantes ti June 
for personal interviews with Parents. 

















SATURDAY, JUNE 19, 





1909. 











Situations Warant. 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


CHAIR OF CONSTITUTIONAL LAW AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY. 


The DEAN and FACULTY of ADVOCATES will meet on 
THURSDAY, July 15 next for the purpose of no - py Two 
Persons to be leon esented to the Curators of the Universi a res 
to occu) iretion: CHAIR OF ‘CONSTITUTIONAL LAW AN 
STITU' ONAL HI ~ ony’ 

Any Person who + es to be one of those nominated must send 
notice of his desire ey addressed to THE DEAN OF THE 

CULTY OF ADV alts, Advocates’ Library, Eilinvurgh, on or 
tae FRIDAY, July 9 next. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


JUNIOR LECTURESHIPS IN FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
The arene yt beg of y UNIV BRarTE of f agentes yw 
ba on MONDAY, July 19. subsequent day roceed to 
appoin hemes t of a JUNIOR °LECTURER in FRENCH and a 
SUNt R LECTURER in GERMAN. Salary 2001. per annum in each 
case. Tenure tered Taare which may be renewed. Further par- 
ticulars on a) 
Each Apphteant sh should lodge with the undersigned on or before 
MONDAY. July 12, 1909, twenty copies of his Application and twenty 
copies of any Testimonials he may desire to present. One copy of the 


Application should be signed. 
M. C. TAYLOR, Secretary, Univ. Court. 
University of Edinburgh, J une 16, 1909. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF MATHEMATICS. 

The CHAIR of ey ELE Ly Ae be VACANT by the resigna- 
tion of Prof. Jack on SEPTEMB XT. The peg Court 
will proceed during the Sing» Ste i of 
Information plication the duties and conditions of the Omics may be 
obtained on PRR ication we! ~ undersigned. 

AL. RTON, Secretary of University Court, 

University ot NB CLA 7 Pate 1909. 


[THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN LATIN. 
The COUNCIL cov about to appoint a LECTURER IN LATIN. 























— per an: Perth le 
wel a mast | be sent in by sULy ii, GIONS Recon 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


An ELECTION to the TAYLORIAN PROFESSORSHIP of the 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES S$ will take place in JULY NEXT. Candi- 
dates should send in me applications to THE REGISTRAR OF 
THE UNIVERSITY, Old Clarendon ren way Oxford, so as to reach 
him not later than J ahe Tighe Meg mpl et of ihe io and of 

any tocnen wteet Ls a 8 sh Stipend of the 
Professorsh ip ie is 5001. a year. at —- A as 3 “auties may be obtained 
from THE REGIST 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF DUDLEY. 


DUDLEY DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
SENIOR peqrcsEs (MAN) bby ima for MIDDLE of SEPTEM- 








BER NEXT. eat kn m some British University and 
practical and theorel i knowlege a Eslucational Method. lary 
1801. to 220%. Also J LE 


UR (MAN) for Mathematics 
and enc Salary ON to 1801., an JUNIOR LECTURER 
eg gy for History an and French. "Salary 1201. to 1501. All should 
able to assist in general subjects of Training College Curriculum. 
Forms of Application (on receipt of a stamy dressed foolscap 
envelope) may obtained from the undersigned, and must be 
—— with envelope endorsed “Training College,” not later than 


Education Offices, Dudley. J. M. WYNNE, 


pew: COLLEGE, 43 and 45, Harley Street, 


Lonc W.—The PROFESSORSHIPS OF CLASSICS one of 
GHOGKAPHY will fall VACANT at the END OF THIS T 
Bohiere: further information apply to Miss CLEMENTSON, m3 the 








ARTLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON 
Principal—8. W. RICHARDSON, D.Sc. M.A. 


aot.= OUNCIL_of the COLLEGE invite a festiens for the 
intment ¢ Balary 1500 Ss in EDUCATION 





(ERIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, 8.E. 
tion “Yor t Uni VELING. a fo 
— on Modern Languages and — 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Biiatocne ties LUCY ROBINSON, M. A (late Second 
Mistress, 8t. Felix School, The ncipal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 














DUCATION. 
#arents or Guardians desiring accurate inf. 
the CHOICE of SCHOO for BO ¥8 or oGIRLS of aes 
TUTORS in d or 


lan A 
are invited to peal n = on full Yr aed i 
* Gaba ay Gets ie Nase culars to 


who for more thant th th been cl i 

Ci ied tee ty wach ihe 
ree of cl is given r ING, Nephi ¥ 

late Master of Uppingham, 96, Sackville Street, * Lonion, eo 


EDUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 
uses of English and Continental School: 
it sree Civil Service, fod Universit A Tutors oes 
FITHS, SMITH 
ool Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedfor 








_Abnlications. givin; in parttguars of of age, eine, en. and 
rience, with copies of three recent Ae imonia)s, must be sent to 
E PRINCIPAL on or — JULY 3. 








eurther —— may co lication to THE 
REGIST 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 


YORK PLACE, LONDON, W. 


The COUNCIL are shout to appointa LECTURER in FRENCH 
who will be Head of the Departement. The appointment is oven to 


THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music and the Brama. 


PRICE 
THREEPENCE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


HOMERTON | TRAINING COLLEGE, 
CAMBR 

A LECTURER in FRENCH and ‘sais Ay be REQUIRED 
in SEPTEMBER. Initial couting qualifi 

3 l7_ my 1002., = head ent. F —_ 

don Languag' 

Tripos in these Groups suitath table. ee eee 4 
arly application to THE PRINCIPAL, at the College. 


[THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 
pany hee of s of Agere (for the Academic Year 1909-1910) to 
LITERATURE : are NOW VACANT.“ ROPE er oy ciisit 
are — 
Test Smcniee. shou! — be to the Pindersign ria +e 


—_ Eo RTH UR JAFFE, Secretary to the Belfast Commissioners. 
HAUFAX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE AND SCHOOL OF ART. 
Mr. J. CROWTHER, B.8c., Principal. 
ecibications are invited for the HEAD- Megrenenir of the 
po F ART. Must hold Diploma Royal College of Salary 
per annum. 
Forms of Auotiention, to be returned not later than WEDNESDAY, 
rh ply may be obtained from THE SECRETARY, 22, Union Street, 
ax. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF DUDLEY. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


PRINCIPAL of ie ge penn. and eo 4 
RY fama J — OL WORK UIRED. He must possess 
ce Degree, have had pn non n the ny of work desired, and 

jo “rm his whole time to the duties. Salary 2001. to 2501., according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Applications (on Forms to be obtained from the undersigned on 
receipt of a stamped addressed foolecs peeve! to be sent in not 
iter th than JULY 12, 1909, to J. M E, Director of Education, 





























OYAL BELFAST ACADEMICAL 
I en aa 1 ~ UTION 
The GOVERNORS ai to receive lications for the 
HEAD- MASTERSHIP "of The PENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 
The Catia appointed will require to enter upon his duties at 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1909. 
phe ant may ‘accom: peated Wy copies of Testimonials, &c., to be 
lodged with THE SECRETARY not later than MONDAY, ‘tne 28, 
1909, from whom particulars may be obtained. 


OYAL BELFAST ACADEMICAL 
INSTITUTION. 

The GOVERNORS are prepared _to recuive a) ications for the 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the MODERN LANGUAGES DEPART- 
MENT. The Candidate appointed will require to enter upon his 
duties at September ist, 1909. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of Testimonials, &., to he 
lodged with the Secretary not later than MONDAY. June 28th, 1909, 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BoorTLe EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS (250 Pupils). 

An ASSISTANT MASTER REQUIRED for little Boys, and to 
take the Singing. Salary 1201. per annum. Canvassing disqualifies. 
—Forms of Application, Thich should ope returned by JULY 1, may 


obtained from 
JOHN J. OGLE, Secretary for Higher Education. 
ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER, to teach Classics and 
Elementary Mathematics in a Junior Form He will Hite s uired to 
attend about Twenty-~ al Hours a Week. The Salary 3001. a 
year, increasing to 3501. .. Candidates for ee a appointment, 
whose age must not excee: uested to forward their epplics. 
tions, on the Official 7 to ro be obtal ed at the School, accompanied 
with a copy of Le as to qualification and cherneter, not 

WED DNE ~~ game M, 1909, to A. J. AUSTIN, Secre 3 

















ent, E.C. Selected Candidates 


be duly communicated with. 
(AMBBIDGE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 


UNDER-LIBRARIAN. 

intment will be made, during the Michaelmas Term, of an 
UNDERTIBRARIAN, to enter upon his duties on DECEMBER 3. 
Stipend 2002,, which may be raised toa maximum of 3001. —ceene 

for the post, who must be not less than 25 or more than ren 

a e, should write in_the first instance to THE — RIAN, 

bm of Library, Cambridge, from whom particu! may 
Formal yc entione for the appointment ak he sent to 
THE LIBRARIAN not later than THURSDAY, September 30, 1909. 











Men and Women n eau and will take effect at the b 
Michaelmas Ter 

Applications, with thirty copies of Testimonials, should be sent not 
later than JUNE 19, to the Secestery rom whom further particulars 





may be obtained. iL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 


YORK PLACE, LONDON, W. 
The COUNCIL are about to appoint a LECTURER in LATIN who 


will be Head of the Deportes. The pe E is open to Men 
oad Wenn equally, an will take affect at the beginning of the 
c! 


Ter 
Applications, "with eis Fo aed of Syetimnenicle, should be sent not 
later than JUNE 19 
may be obtained. 


Secretar rom whom further id 


L T. McKNIGHT, 








(ouNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
1. MASTER OF METHOD (Assistant to Lig meet aa. 
to begin work about SEPTEMBER 21. Must be 
British University, with Training College ad ak, gp owhy 
Classics a recommendation. ee! at the rate of 2201. per annum. 

2. MISTRESS OF METHOD, who may be appointed Lady Super- 
eR. 4 REQUIRED at the same time. Must bea Graduate, with 
Training College experience, and qualifications x poem ‘Study and 
Kindergarten Method. Sa at the rate of 

Application Forms for the above posts 
signed, who will receive applications © mp test toJ 


15, John Street, Sunderland. 


ay be hind from the under- 
, Education Secretary. 


CF GEORGIA 


; UBORUIA 


> 


RG; 


er 


cr 


UNS. Ghar 


; 





ve 
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[_LEICESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF KING EDWARD VII., 
COALVILLE. 


The GOMMETERS invite applications for the HEAD-MASTER- 

Py dd the above SCHOOL, which will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER 
“Soples of the: Articles of Govert ar 7 opta 

4 

(price One Shilling each) from the undersis ed, to whom application: 

) vacant post should be sent not later than WED ESDAY, 


Situations Wanted. 


DVERTISER seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. 

uetion, Distribution “adverts » = 
Travelling (Town and Country). “3. A. Z. + os 601 ensues Presa, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 


UTHOR seeks APPOINTMENT with PUB- 
LISHING FIRM or Editorship of Journal, Religious or other 
wise.—Address Box 1602, Atheneum , 13, Bream’s Buildings, 








A. BROCEINGEOR, Director of Educati 
33, Bowling Green Bereet be 


LEICESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LOUGHBOROUGH TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


The COMMITTEE invite applications for the followin: tions 
in Spe shore INSTITUTE, which will be OPENED in SE. MBER 


1) ete MASTER and PRINCIPAL OF THE INSTITUTE. 


@ —= ‘MASTER. Salary 200. per 
3 should be sent to Phe undersigned yy: - than 


we NESDAY, 33, Bow to 
from the Office, 33, ay «Green Street, Leicester 
SSROCKINGTON, Director of Education. 


GCounry OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the 


undermentioned ay tments :— 
(1) ASSISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD at the L.C.C. FULHAM 
TRAINING COLLEGE, to commence work in SEPTEMBER NEXT, 

















G 

ata Salary of 1201. a year, by annual increments of 101., subject 
to satisfactory service, to 170. A leo (see below) must be 
returned not later than 11 a.m. on J 

(2) TEACHER OF JEWELLERY f. TWO. pays + about SIX 
HOURS each and TWO EVENINGS of about THRE OURS each 
a week during the Session 1909-10, commencing in SEPTEMBER 
ry at_the L.C. bg gg toy — i 4 Lm gh 


' R 2s. 
or 128. 6d. an Evening, according to AFA... applications (see 
— be returned not later than 11 a.m. on aes 


Appl ications should be made on the Official Forms, 

Tat er with iculars of the appointments, from THE EDUCA 

TION OFFICER, London County Council Education Offices, 

Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by the times 

8 ied, accom! an hy eoeme = three Testimonials of recent date. 
comm! the subject of Co tr (1) must be 

endorsed “ H. omand of appointment (2) and 


a stamped 
addressed en aekawe must be enclosed. Ae 2 either directly or 
indirectly, will be held - be a disqualification for Scaptoy ment. 

G. L. GOMME, Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offi Lt, bankment, W.C. 
‘une 17, 1 


HE CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE, 
E STREET, MOORFIELDS, E. 


The GO -_.. our _seanioe for the DAY cen TW 
TEACHERS (Men One to teach FRENCH pa 
GERMAN, the other E ENGLISH ond MODERN HISTORY. Prefer- 
ence will be give! m to Ca P a Uni y Degree or its 


ui t. 
e Leagan Teacher must possess a r knowl of the 
— an ritten Languages. and of modern methods of teaching 


em 
Candidates must be prepared to give their whole time to the work 


of the oie 
ay Ry ear. —— must reach the 

Mm... $,- ore THU DAY, yon 

VID SAVAGE, Secretary. 


ANLEY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, on SEPTEMBER 7, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to 
teach Mathematics to the Girls. Good qualifications in the subject 














and teaching experience are essential. 
La en ing Salary 1002. to 120/. (dependent upon the above-named 
uire 


ments! 
‘orms of Tosttetivn may be obtained from, and should be returned 
as early as possible to, the undersigned. 
JOHN HODDER, Secretary. 
Town Hall, Hanley. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN with best snag 
sgdtetnns « and Pocsntery, training, Matriculated London 
Probationer Royal L we nn tish Architects, desires 
Postnio of PINVATE 8 CRETARY i ENGLAND, Type-writin 
id Shorthand if desired. Would drive Private Motor. Lb 
Good recommendations. ‘rt 1599, Athenseum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS.—ESTI- 
MATING CLERK, who has been with a well-known Publisher 
ng six years, and by sy served > — apprenticeshi, 
Branches Printer 8, eetrons of a RESH 
ENGAG EMENT fprcellent } - + Rd # , 81, Farringdon 
reet, 4 











Sales by Auction. 


Engravings and Drawings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, June 21, at 1 o'clock precisely 
ENGKAVINGS and ‘DRAWINGS comprisin Bagi and Colonia 


phical Views, Mezzotint Portraits, Fancy Subjects, Modern 
Etchings. Vld — Prints, &c., and original ater-Colour Draw- 
ings, &c., by vid Cox, Conley, Fielding, Paul Sandby, 
Rewlandson. Bunbury, Harding, Prout, Ryland, Laurence Housman, 
Wild, Birket Foster, McWhirter, and Shere 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 
The Rashleigh Collection of Coins. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL Id pe LM at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W. - MO. ONDAY, ae = and Four Following 


ee Fo CL mr, = 
loclock procuely. AB F COINS 
prepert LYN W. RASHLEIGH, Esq., Stok Ann Baltaahe 


1. 
“May be viewed. Illustrated Catalogues may be had, price 2s. 6d. 











a ay” of the ages ry of ie late ALEXANDER SMITH, 
a. of the Library of the late HENRY 
TRETHEW gy 3 P.., of Silaoe,. ‘Ampthill, Beds. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by pag te at their House, No. 13, Wellin 
t, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 23, and ‘want bas. 
at 1 elock preci mt 00) and MANUSCRIPTS, ion 
PORTION of he LIBRARY of the late ALEXANDER SM 
; the LIBRARY of the late HENRY TR ETHE 
J.P., of Silsoe, Ampthill, Beds. (sold by order of the Executors), et 
a. Properties, comprising First Editions of the Writings of 
Modern Authors—Sportin ks—illustrated French Books and 
— on the French Revolution—First Editions of the Writings = 
merican Authors, and other Americana—Works on Natural Histo: 
Travel a, © any. &c.—Books illustrated by G. Cruikshank’ 
h, Pm reath from the 
Voldt_—Bustocs’ 8 Worke-tiutehineon' s History of of ie Ty a 


County a erie a Sn oems and poripee by 
Collier—Privately Printed Tracts by Heary ‘Hut eateien roles 
Publications, cxmglete Set—Isham Reprints—Frederic Ouvry’s 


Reprints, 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
A Selected Portion of the Library of Col. COTES. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL b; xg fon avon. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W. IDAY, June 25, at 1 o’cloc 





Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & 00. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, on 
THURSDAY, June 2, and Following Day at o'clock, MISCRELE: 
3 BOOKS, comecieing Foncgraphics! and A 


erod’s 

cehire, Original Edition, Large Paper, 3 vola.— Drake's 

Lambarde’s ‘erambulation of ent, 1878. and 1596—a Set 
of the he Archolog Cantiana, 26 vols., 1853-1904—Hasted’s Kent, ¥.. 

vols., and theres ot Gen to the County -Old Books on eg i 
pS eerste: he Chronicle, Uriginal Latin and First German Ed tions, 
1493—Folio Architectural Works and Books of Pty er id 
Works, Best Edition, 19 vols., “and other Sets of Standard Ruthors— 
Historical Works and Books of Travel—First Editions, &.; also a 
Selection of Recent Books from a Reviewer's Library. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





An extensive Collection of English and aa Books— 
Works on Ornithology, & 


MESSRS, HODGSON & CO. wil SELL by 


AUCTION at their Rooms y Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, June 30, and TH HOUR: RSDAY July 5 at 1 o'clock, an 
extensive COLLECTION of ENGLISH and FOREIGN BOOKS, in- 
cluding * ‘fine copies of Gould’s Birds of Europe, 5 vols., the Birds of 
Asia, 7 vols., and the Mammals of Australia, 3 vols—the Ornithological 
Writings ‘Seebohm, Stevenson, Wyatt, Harting, Dixon, and others, 
some extra ye ety'’s Publications, 62 vols, and other 


Prescott, Napier, Kingl 
' vols—Cokayne’s Complete Peerage, 8 tags — 
peare, 39 vols—Modern go 9 French Works on Classical 
Antiquity and Roman en , Philosop! phy a a ara 
— Scholars, eae of ibe Classics, &c., chiefly boundin td 

also in Old English Litersture—Topographi 
Works—Standard Works in General Literature, &c. 


Catalogues on application. 





The Library collected by Dr. RICHARD WATSON, Bish 
of Llandaf, during the later years of the Eighteent 
Century, and now removed from Calgarth Park, Wet. 


moreland. 

ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL b 

CTION, at shale Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., EARL 

IN JULY. the ABOVE LIBRARY, comprising a Collection of 
Curious and Early Works on Alchemy, Chem istry, Metallurgy, 
Mathematics, Pharmacy, Agriculture, &c.—Watson's History of 
=. with fore-edge painting, and other Topographical and 

uarian Books—Early Bibles—Folio Editions of the Fathers; 
payee Collection of "Historical Political, and Economic Tracts 
and Pamphlets—Houbraken’s Heads—Ha: ley's ife of Romney— 
Combe’s irst Tour, ge the Life of Napoleon in boards, 
uneut—Old Novels and Poetry, in boards or original calf bindings. 


Catalogues are preparing. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


Pa notice that Bed will hold iy followin g 
BALES Kd sa UCTIO at their Great Rooms, com A Street, St. James 
Square, = 


e Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precise 
On MONDAY, June 21, the STOCK of EN- 
GRAVINGS of Messrs. C. FELDWICKE & SONS, of Brighton. 

On TUESDAY, June 22, the COLLECTION of 
ENGRAVED GEMS, Camei and Intagli, formed by CHARLES 
NEWTON ROBINSON, Esq. 

On WEDNESDAY, June 23, JEWELS and 
LACE of the late Mrs. WALDO SIBTHORP, the late Mrs. DOWDES- 
WELL, and others. 


On THURSDAY, June 24, and FRIDAY, June 





25, the im COLLECTI ON of ‘MoD ERN PICTURES and 
WATER LOUK DRAWINGS of HOLBROOK GASKELL, Esq., 
deceased, late of Woolton, near Liverpoo! 





AT THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 
THE BUCKLAND COLLECTION. 
~ order of > WILLIAM THROCKMORTON, Bart., 





clock 
Valuable | OLD - m the LIBRARY of Col. 
Cc f  Pitchtora an Salop, comprising > Rare English 
Works of the Sixteenth. baventocnth. and Ei La ry Centuries—First 


Editions of Classic English Poets and Dramatists, including Addison, 
Dryden, poneoat and risen. Cowley, Cleveland, Cartwright, 
D Pope, Waller, Warner, Wscherley, &c.—First 





IRKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Head oe MARY KENNEDY, M.A. 


WANTED, in SEPTEM Rg nm MISTRESS to 
tory, and either Enaliste oe onours — 
and su 1 teaching 


in History, ‘ul ence ce pref 

1151., rising by annual increments of 5i., subject to ee pd service, 
to 1351. In Sing the initial Salary, » good Secon ool os 
A be considered. For further information pA to the H 
Forme ‘of of Agplienticn, which should be returned without delay, may 


be 
popane a. e. pom Secretary. 
Education Department, Town Hall, Bir! = 
June 15, 1909. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 


The COUNCIL of the Syanen invite applications for the post of 
a Salary 1201. to 150/., scconding to qualifications. 
lications, stating age, experien: and qualifications, with 
Te imon es of each}, must be lodged on or before JULY 6 
with THE SEC: 
obtained. 











ARY, from whom fi er information may be 





QGOUTHEND -ON -SEA _ SCHOOL OF ART. 


WANTED, SENIOR and SECOND ASSISTANT ope BT Macrens, 
ee former to be well qualified in Life-Modelling and and the 
ter with good general Art Teachi: wet which Rneeeiiiee Degen, ond ¢ 

im aT t~e of some 
Painted and Leaded G gre protec 
Duties commence ise SEPTEMBER NEXT. oman Kod 
1401. and 100. per annum 
Apply, with testimony as 2 ' ing ability, to 
A. J. CONNABEER, Head Master. 


County OF SOUTHAMPTON. 
WINCHESTER COUNTY SCHOOL. 








WANTED, for SEPTEMBER, non-resident MISTRESS. Degree 
om Teacher's, Di 8 Diploma essential. apeetoel eee, Mat 4 
Ricken pa AR AGA Be = 
School, Winchester, not ater than 3U County 





ieee ie ches Dream, and the Fourth Shakespeare Folio—the 
First Sarum Missal printed in En gland—fine Specimens of Binding 
py Le Gascon, Grolier, and Mearne—Works America, 


May be viewed two days peter. Catalogues may be had. 


, Berkshire, following the recent 
Sale of the Estate. 


The important COLLECTION of PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS, 
including interesting old Portraits, Pastels, Drawings, and im- 
portant characteristic Works of the Old Masters. The Buckland 
Missal, a fine Fourteenth-Century MS. on vellum, being the 
Service Book in use at Buckland, Berks, before the Reformation. 
It is written on over four hundred leaves of vellum in Gothic 
Letter with enter and Ornamental Initials and beautiful 

ion of Papal Medals. Also, by order of an 





Engravi 

Mims SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
ENGRAVINGS (Framed and-in the Pont isk, caqricing "beanie 

Tram and in eé Fortfolo), comprisin; ru 

Society Le Le om & er rer raits afte . ers. 
yi ids, em Lawre' n° "Conway, 
G. ~%,* ~ wy sir P P. Lel ond others Fancy Subjects of 
the =n: School, some prin’ ted In Co rting ts in 
Colours—and a few Drawin and O Oil Palatine 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Books and Manuscripts. 


—_ PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

AUCTION, * their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, 

EARLY” IN oguy. ALUABLE BOOKS, ane a yoo 

ed from Tu abriviee Wells and other ies, 

a a 
atu: ry, including a of 8 

—County Histori i 


trated by Rowlandson a Cruikshank = fod . 
ow and ank, includin tax’ 
th Postionl Sketches of Boe 








Tours, The Sa of Life and Death hes of Scar 
bly fine copy in rds, uncut) and ot! t' 
Series -Achermenn's Oxfor ge Universities—Catlin's 


Harris's Game and Wild Animals -y South Afri 840— 
La lening—a Collection o: id a. meethy reine “4 ao 
Manors in Kent, pee. Hibrary” of the late Robert 


Eoq.. the Archaoclogist Book Plates, Autosraph Letters Senn 
Catalogues in preparation. 


GTEVENS’S A AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 
TUESDAY -~ WEDNESDAY, June 22 and 23, 
half-past 12 o'clock. 

An tepeeetinn: COLLECTION of WEAPONS, 
MASKS, IDOLS, &c., from By gene from Benin—Oriental 
China—Carv: hy a and Japan—Pictures, 
Ve cscrition f — oS ~~ of Dwarf Japanese Trees, 
Mr. J.C. STEVENS wil offer: ‘the above eeere by AUCTION at 

Monday ioe beter toa at op oa of Bale, We. stoguee on 











ee a fans Copy of the Graphic Works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, engraved by 8. W. Reynolds, 1820-1836, in bag folio 
volumes—a few Books of Art Ref anda 
Collection of fine Landseer Proof Engravi ings, TO BE SOLD by 
AUCTION, by MESSRS. 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (in conjunction 
with Messrs. SIMMONS & SONS), on THURSDAY, June 2%, 
at 1 o'clock. 
Catalogues of Messrs. SIMMONS & SONS, Land Agents, Henley, 
Readin, oe and Deeg, or of the AUCTIONEERS, at their Offices, 
9, Conduit Street, 








IRELAND. 
PALMERSTOWN HOUSE, STRAFFAN, CO. KILDARE. 
A most interesting COLLECTION of OLD CHINA and POTTERY— 
fine Coloured Mezzotint and Line Engravings—Bronzes—Decora- 
tive Furniture—Old Bristol and other English Glass —Oil Painting 
—Old French Fans—and Curios ; also a very important Collection 
of Mini: a short illustrated notice of which appears in the 
Connoisseur of April last. 


ESSRS. BENNETT & SON respectfully give 
ice that, acting under poetractione from th 

MAYO, K-P. P.C. D.L., they will Coy by AUCTION, 

as above, on WEDN ya 5 Ju the above- 
The ld. China includes 





\- jects 
Mezzotint—rare Sofgured Sporting Prints. The Miniatures include 
fine Specimens of Zincke, C. Boit, J. Lee, H. Bone, D. B. Mu 
Chinnery, an 8. 5 Ozias Murphy, N. Dixon, G. Englehart, George 


Sees ready ‘ter distribution one week prior to Sale. 


BENNETT & SON, Aucti d Valuers. 
aU 4 Quer Dublin. uctioneers an uel 


[Classified Advertisements continued on p. 742.] 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST 


DEDICATED BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. ’ 
THE STORY OF THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY, 1661-1902. By Captain | GEORGE MEREDITH S 


Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bart., Late Second Life Guards. _ With yO Portraits and other Illustrations, W ORKS 





including 6 Coloured Plates. 2 vols. super-royal Svo. Edition de Luxe, limited to 40 copies, 101. 10s. net. , 
Ordinary Edition, 31. 13s. 6d. net. 


“Sir George Arthur has earned the gratitude of all his companions in arms for the manly and spirited fashion in 
which he has told his stirring story.”—Daily Telegraph. ” LIBRARY EDITION. 


| Crown 8vo, each with a Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 


ENGLISH HERALDIC BOOK STAMPS; Figured and Described. By Cyrriz | Ge. per volume. 
DAVENPORT, F.S.A. Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, 25s. net. POCKET EDITION. 
The first book on this subject in English, with about 300 Illustrations. | Cloth, 2. 6d. net ; limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net each volume. 


| THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 
FAMOUS WOMEN OF FLORENCE. By Ebpccumse Sratey. Illustrated. | BEAUCHAMP’s CAREER. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. | SANDRA BELLONI. ¥ 


. . | VITTORIA. 
The careers and characters of some of the famous ladies of Florence whose stories illustrate the Renaissance period. | THE EGOIST. 
EVAN HARRINGTON. 
CHAPTERS ON SPANISH LITERATURE. By J.'Frrzmavrice Ketty. Demy | one or ouR CONQUERORS. 
8vo, 78. 6d. net. LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 
“A delightful volume, full of sympathy, learning, and judgment.”—Observer. | THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. 


“We have no hesitation in saying that this volume forms the most valuable lish contribution to Spanish letters 
since the same author gave us his history of 8 lit — At. was a DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
have never met with such an illuminating work on Spanish literature.”—Mr. R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM in the | THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. 
Nation. RHODA FLEMING. 
THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SILVER FOX. By Envesr Tuompson Seron. With tHe TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 





I pe et pore A 
s and the g lore of the woods is accompan: y ost delig' picture o } dh RR, A “ t 
foxes great and small. It makes better reading than many novels of human affairs.” —Observer. aN meeay pep y a. i} 
HUMAN NATURE IN POLITICS. By Granam Wattas. Crown 8vo, 6s. POEMS. In two volumes, 
“It is the first serious and dispassionate endeavour to assess carefully the various and Free pon 8 Parts played by 
impulse, instinct, and the different human emotions in furnishing power and direction to political — NATURE POEMS. 
“It can be read with great acceptance by the politician at all stages and of all creeds.”—Ob. eoreer. a With 16 Full-Page Plates in Photogravure by WILLIAM 


HYDE. Royal 8vo, full cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS. By Francis Grierson, Author of ‘Modern SELECTED POEMS. 


Mysticism ’ and ‘ The Celtic Temperament.’ Demy 8vo, 6s. net. Secuis Gen, tachi be net ; 16mo, half-parchment or 
, . , 





**A genuine document of much ee interest and artistic force.”— Nation. limp leather, 3s. 6d. ne’ 
“A highly be oe ony volume. — ure of the spiritual and intellectual atmosphere of America in the days im- 
mediately preceding the Civil War.”—Daily Telegraph. THE MEREDITH POCKET-BOOK. 
* i fi h 
THE ETERNAL VALUES. By Hvco Moysternera, Professor of Psychology in eal ere ie den ae adiex 





Harvard. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. (Shortly. | 2s. 6d. net. 
A great philosophical effort which ought to appeal to every serious reader who seeks a deeper meaning for his life. 
| A FEW COPIES OF THE EDITION DE LUXE 


SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF FRANCIS BACON, Baron Verulam | OF THE 
oS WHaASE AG SOR “HR some sm te ha oe fe ee ies cegehestené | COMPLETE WORKS OF GEORGE 
MEREDITH. 


THE ROMANCE AND MYSTERY OF “WIRELESS” EXPLAINED. 


" : In 32 vois. Sold in Sets only, 21. net. 
RADIO-TELEGRAPHY. By C.C. F. Monckton, M.I.E.E. With 173 Diagrams and 











Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. THE BEST INTERPRETATION OF MEREDITH'S 
“A very interesting and valuable book.”—Nature. POETRY. 
STATE INSURANCE. A Social and Industrial Need. By Franz W. Lewis.| THE POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY 
Crown 8vo, 5. net. or. St ae MEREDITH. By G. M. 
“His book deals generally, and ably, with the subject—specially with Germany, America, Great Britain, and her YAN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. : 
Colonies.”—T'imes. [Second Impression. 
PRISCILLA AND CHARYBDIS. By F. Franxrort Moore, Author of ‘The Jessamy Bride.’ i 
‘*This most entertaining social comedy.”—Times. ‘¢A remarkably original and pleasant novel.”— Yorkshire Post. 


‘* For good, festive, but not facetious novels, it would be hard to beat him.”—Observer. 
‘* An exceedingly bright, clever, and readable book.”—British Weekly. 


THE PERJURER. By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘ The Square Peg.’ 


‘*There is not a dull page in the book. "Country Life. ** An interesting story.”—Atheneum. 
‘* Moves well from start to finish.” —Academy. 


THE KING IN YELLOW. By R. W. Campers. 


A New Illustrated Edition of this Author’s most wierdly fascinating story. 


THE ACTRESS. By Louise Cuosser Hate. 


A story of stage life, most of it set in London, by the Actress herself. 


DRAGON'S BLOOD. By H. M. Rivgovr. 


A Story of adventure in China. 








ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Lrp. 10 Orange Street London W.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S 
L1S$T. 
Oxford Lectures on Poetry. 


By A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D. Litt.D., formerly 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Ox- 
ford. 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
COMPLETE IN 1 VOL. 


The Golden Treasury 
of the Best Songs and Lyrical 
Poems in the English Language. 


Selected and Arranged by F. T. PALGRAVE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








1909 ISSUE NOW READY. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the World for the Year 1909. Edited by 
J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


Greek Architecture. 
By ALLAN MARQUAND, Ph.D. L.H.D., 
Professor of Art and Archeology in Princeton 
University. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 
10s. net. 
[Handbooks of Archeology and Antiquities. 


THE WHITE SISTER. 


A Story of Rome. 
By the late F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Novels of Henry James. 
EDITION DE LUXE. In 24 vols. 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net each. 

Vol. XIX. 
THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. Vol. I. 


Genetic Psychology. 
An Introduction to an Objective and Genetic 
View of Intelligence. By EDWIN A. KIRK- 
PATRICK, B.S. M.Ph. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
NEW SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net each. 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Sir LEsSLic STEPHEN, K.C.B. 

HAZLITT. By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. By HERBERT PavUL. 

RUSKIN. By FREDERIC Harrison. 

TENNYSON. By Sir ALFRED LYALL. 

RICHARDSON. By AuSTIN Dosson. 

BROWNING. By G. K. CHESTERTON. 

CRABBE. By the Rev. CANON AINGER. 

FANNY BURNEY. By AvstTIN Dosson. 

JEREMY TAYLOR. By EpMunND Gosse. 

ROSSETTI. By ARTHUR C. BENSON. 

MARIA EDGEWORTH. By the Hon. Emity 
LAWLESS. 

HOBBES. By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 

ADAM SMITH. By Francis W. Hirst. 

THOMAS MOORE. By STEPHEN Gwynn, 

SYDNEY SMITH. By Georce W. E. RvsSELL. 

EDWARD FITZGERALD. By ARTHURC. BENSON. 

= MARVELL. By AvcusTINE BIRRELL, 




















SIR THOMAS BROWNE. By Epmunp Gosse. 
WALTER PATER, By ARTHUR C. BENSON. 
SHAKESPEARE. By WALTER RALEIGH. 
JAMES THOMSON. By G. C. Macavutay, 
WILLIAM MORRIS. By ALFRED Noyes. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 


GAY & HANCOCK’S 
LIST. 





Size 8}? in. by 52 in. 427 pp. cloth gilt extra, 
12s, 6d. net. 


SUN AND SHADOW 
IN SPAIN. 


BY 
MAUD HOWE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ROMA BEATA.’ 


With 4 Plates in Colour and 41 Illustrations 
from Photographs. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 


‘* One of the pleasantest of travel-books we have 
for some time. 


‘The narrator has an eye for colour and for 
character, so that the reader is able to realize 
much of the fascination of a land which evidently 
fascinated the writer. 


‘*Of famous buildings and scenes we get, as it 
were, thumb-nail impressions charmingly sug- 
gestive, while on Spanish art there are some 
admirable passages, for the visitors saw much and 
saw understandingly. 

‘*Criticism, description, anecdote, impressions 
of ng and people, with scraps of conversation, 
make up an unconventional, but almost wholly 
delightful travel-book.” 





TWO REMARKABLE NOVELS. 6s. 
PAUL BOURGET’S LATEST NOVEL. 


THE WEIGHT OF THE NAME. 


By PAUL BOURGET. 
Translated by GEORGE BURNHAM IVES. 
Globe.—* The novel wili be a delight to readers, fi 
literary art is unquestionable.” ~~ saciieeas 


A NOVEL OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT. 


BARRY GORDON. 


By W. FARQUHAR PAYSON. 


Manchester Courier.—It is but rarely that one reads a 
novel nowadays that enchants with the fascination to be 
found in ne, Boy It is excellently written. No 
one will put the book down till it is finished, and we prophesy 
that there are many passages that will be read more than 
once. 


World.—* Natural, original, and consistent throughout 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF ROME. 


From Late the Close of the Golden Age. By 
J. WIGHT DUFF, M.A. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (A New Volume in the 
* Library of Literary History.”) 








HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 


By the Rev. L. S. MILFORD. Illustrated. Demy Svo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


**Memories of ‘Old Haileybury’ are fresh, ~o~ and 
abundant in the handsome volume which Mr. Milford has 


- “This is in many ways a model school history, just 
because it is a good deal more than a mere history. It is 
an inspiration.”—Hvening Standard. 








SOUTH AMERICAN SERIES8.—New Volume. 
MEXICO. 


Its Ancient and Modern Civilisation; History and 
Political Conditions; To phy and Natural Re- 
sources; Industries and General -—- rs By 
C. REGINALD ENOCK, F.R.G.S. With an _ Intro- 
duction by MARTIN HUME, a Map, and 64 Full-Page 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PLACE OF ANIMALS 
IN HUMAN THOUGHT. 


By Countess MARTINENGO CESARESCO. With 
— _ Frontispiece and 32 other Illustrations, 
ne! 





“The sort of book which makes the reader idly long for 
Macaulay’s memory in which to store all the delightful 
things which the author has told and shown him. Stories, 
quotations, comments, and pictures are all alike good.” 

Spectator. 





CHRIST AND THE 
EASTERN SOUL; 
Or, The Witness of the Oriental 
Consciousness to Jesus Christ. 
Lectures delivered on the Barrows Foundation in India 
and Ceylon in the Cold Season of 1906. By the late 


CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President of the 
Union Theological Seminary. 68. 6d. net. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS 
ABOUT THE FUTURE. 


By Dr. HENRY BURTON SHARMAN. 13s. 6d. net. 


Based on a critical examination of the ge ge Gospels, 
this book will call for the serious attention of students of 
the New Testament. 


THE FUNCTION OF RELIGION 
IN MAN’S STRUGGLE FOR 
EXISTENCE. 


By GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER, Author of ‘The 
Finality of the Christian Religion.’ Cloth 5s. net. 











It is a remarkable piece of work.” 


AN ILLUSTRATED POCKET EDITION 


PENELOPE’S 
EXPERIENCES IN 
ENGLAND 
SCOTLAND 
IRELAND 


BY 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 


Three Volumes. Size 63 in. by 44 in. 
Over 50 Illustrations in each volume by 
CHARLES E. BROCK. 
Cloth, 2s. net each. Leather, 3s, net each, 








THE HIGHER LIFE IN ART. 


Lectures on the Barbizon School in France. By JOHN 
LA FARGE. With 64 Illustrations. &». 6d. net. 


ABEL. A Poem. 


By Dr. DAVID SANDLER. 2s, 6d. net. 


NOTABLE NOVELS. 
THE POOLS OF SILENCE. 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, Author of ‘The Blue 
Lagoon.’ 68. 


CONCERNING HIMSELF. 


By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH, Author of ‘The 
Canon in Residence.’ 6s. 


A FAMILY OF INFLUENCE. 


> ¥. H. WILLIAMSON, Author of ‘The Prince’s 
e.’ 68. 


SISTER TERESA. 


By GEORGE MOORE. Revised Edition. 38. 6d. 











London: GAY & HANCOCK, Lrp, 





12 and 13, Henrietta Street, Strand. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 
1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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LITERATURE 


—@— 


Oxford Lectures on Poetry. By A. C. 
Bradley. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Many of these lectures, delivered during 
the author’s tenure of the Professorship of 
Poetry at Oxford, have been separately 
printed; some of them, moreover (e.g., 
‘Poetry for Poetry’s Sake’), are so 
familiar in academic circles as already to 
have influenced the standards of literary 
opinion. Mr. Bradley gave us in 1904 
a remarkable book on ‘Shakespearean 
Tragedy.’ The present volume exhibits 
in a form that will be more readily under- 
stood by the public his distinguishing 
merits as a critic. 

Roughly, there are two possible schools 
of criticism, the active and the receptive ; 
and in degree, and at different times in 
varying degree, most critics belong in 
part to the one and in part to the other. 
But most English critics, with Matthew 
Arnold at the head of them, are distinct- 
ively active, while Mr. Bradley is just as 
pronouncedly receptive in his method—so 
pronouncedly as almost to be in a class 
by himself. 

Arnold’s method in criticism was this : 
he made up his mind about an author, 
strove to make clear his distinctive merits, 
and especially (whether it was merit or 
demerit) his leading quality. ‘The real 
Byron ” and “ the real Wordsworth ” were 
phrases often in his mouth. Then, having 
blocked this out widely, showing chiefly 
his results and conclusions, rather than 
how they had been formed, he proceeded 
to assess the value, by comparison with the 
achievements of others, of the book or 
poem under review. An essay by Arnold 





is something not far removed from the 
summing up of a judge, a judge to a 
miraculous degree alive and receptive, but 
still a judge. 

Mr. Bradley’s manner of approach is 
widely different. One sees it clearly in his 
definition of a poem on the second page 
of this book :— 

“We may say that an actual poem is the 
succession of experiences—sounds, images, 
thoughts, emotions—through which we pass 
when we are reading as poetically as we can.” 
It is true that Mr. Bradley implicitly 
qualifies this definition by prefacing it 
with the words, “without aiming at 
accuracy,” and explicitly in a note where 
he says (the words are not his) that no 
doubt a poem technically is not the 
poetical experience to which it gives rise, 
but the art-product which is permanently 
able to produce this experience. Never- 
theless, Mr. Bradley’s immediate interest 
is not with the art-product itself, but with 
the impression the art-product makes 
on us. His occupation, if one may put it 
in this way, is to appreciate not the blow, 
but the wound; not the claret, but the 
taste of the claret; not the landscape in 
nature, but the landscape on the retina. It 
is an analysis of the effect produced, not a 
judgment of the thing producing the effect 
—subjectivity as opposed to objectivity. 
There is correlation, of course; all sub- 
jectivity is related to some object, and 
all objectivity to the subject that observes ; 
but the distinction is too wide to need 
emphasis. 

Arnold attempted to assay the object 
that produces in us a pleasurable disturb- 
ance of feeling. Mr. Bradley concerns 
himself with the feeling itself, its analysis 
and realization—realization so delicately 
accurate as to amount to visualization—as 
also with the further questions, especially 
interesting to him, of the intimate cause 
of our pleasure. What is the precise 
feeling we have after reading ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra’? What are the dim ideas work- 
ing in our minds that make us feel the 
sensation of the sublime ? Why is it that 
we are morally delighted by the exhibition 
that Shakespeare called Falstaff ? We read 
Arnold on Wordsworth, and we know that 
when we are reading Wordsworth there is 
something in our feeling to which nothing 
of all Arnold has said corresponds. It is 
a sensibility to the mysterious, and this 
sensibility must be produced by something 
in what we read, and we must look for it 
in the object itself, in other words in 
Wordsworth’s poems. 

There are several things to be said here. 
In the first place it must be felt that Mr. 
Bradley’s method—however new—has one 
indisputable advantage. Arnold, in pitch- 
ing himself at the object, was attempting 
to assay what is in reality unassayable. 
How are we to determine the compara- 
tive value of Wordsworth’s and Shelley’s 
poetry ? and if, finally, we do say that 
the oak is a finer tree than the ash, in 
what way are we helped by that? The 
trees remain. Moreover, Arnold in pre- 
senting his conclusions is to a large extent 
expressing opinion—generally the best 
opinion of his age and time—but opinion. 





To take an easy instance, Arnold does not 
tell us what we feel when we read the 
poems of Burns. He tells us what poems 
are good, and what are bad. Those love 
songs may be of slight account which 
have stirred the hearts of millions; but the 
important thing is not of what account they 
are, but that they do permanently so stir 
the heart. Mr. Bradley, on the other hand, 
in dealing with the feeling produced, is 
dealing with fact, and to a large extent, 
permanent fact. As long as our civilization 
remains at all individualistic, and possibly 
the more when it becomes increasingly 
socialistic, we shall feel a pleasure in 
reading about Falstaff, and the cause of 
it will be what it is here said to be. Until 
we all become unconscious materialists, 
which, however soon we all become 
conscious materialists, we shall certainly 
never do, we shall feel in reading Words- 
worth a sense of mystery. ; 

But the advantage is not always with 
the subjective method, which alone is 
not always sufficient. As a preface to 
‘Shakespearean Tragedy’ Mr. Bradley 
entered upon an admirably lucid account 
of the ideas inherent in tragedy, especially 
in Shakespeare. Our mental condition 
when we have read a great tragedy, the 
satisfaction of the interior, and often 
nearly sub-conscious claims of the spirit 
and intellect, that whole series of ideas 
which is dimly apprehended even by our- 
selves, but which, however inchoate, must 
be floating somewhere at the back of every 
human brain—ideas of resignation, conflict, 
triumph, infinity—such ideas were not 
necessarily, nor even probably, ideas con- 
sciously held by Shakespeare. Certainly 
not, and no one who has read Mr. Bradley’s 
exposition of those ideas could suppose 
that they were. Tragedy here is the single 
object, and the object is perfectly appre- 
hended as soon as we get a perfect appre- 
hension of our subjective impressions. 
With the actual dramas, however, it was 
different, and in dealing with them in detail 
Mr. Bradley’s subjective method was not 
enough. In dramatic criticism it is not 
possible to take the object into too con- 
stant account, if only because here the 
object is no longer single, but twofold. 

To make this clear, let us suppose that 
we are reading one of Wordsworth’s lyrical 
or reflective poems. As soon as we have 
a perfect apprehension of our subjective 
impression, we have also a perfect appre- 
hension of the poem itself, and, what is 
more, if we read enough of the poems, 
of the poet himself; not of the man him- 
self—which is another matter,and does not 
concern us—but of the poet. If Words- 
worth is not contained in Wordsworth’s 
poems, he is contained nowhere. In fact, 
the poet is identical with the poems. 
Here, then, there is no intervening medium, 
and we have not two objects, but one. 
But in drama there is the medium with 
all its difficulties. The art-producer and 
the art-product are no longer identical, 
and in consequence we have not one object 
but two—not merely the poet, but also 
the medium by which he is hampered. 
To the necessary conditions of that 
medium he must so far conform that 
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characters we prefer to think of as living 
people must often primarily by him be 
seen merely as dramatic requirements. 
No longer does the poet speak straight to 
us. No longer is it a simple question of 
what the poet says, but as often of what 
he had to say, and even sometimes of what, 
tiring of his impersonal medium, he un- 
dramatically chose to say. No longer, 
therefore, can we translate our subjective 
impression directly into terms of the 
object, for the object is no longer either 
one and indivisible or directly in contact 
with ourselves. So our subjective impres- 
sion will not necessarily tell us what the 
poet intended, or even accurately what the 
poet himself was. To arrive at that we 
should have to supplement it by a con- 
stant reference to the conditions, even the 
accidental conditions, under which he 
wrote, and especially to what we can 
objectively discover concerning his method 
of work. 

This is to say that from Mr. Bradley’s 
Shakespearian studies it was easy to get 
an impression of Shakespeare as a more 
independent, consistent, and conscious 
artist than he was ; and necessarily, because 
Mr. Bradley’s book was predominantly 
subjective. It is also clear that Mr. 
Bradley’s method is most easily seen as 
equivalent to its subject where he is dealing 
with conscious art. But it is equally un- 
failing where he is dealing with the total 
effect of such tragedies as ‘Lear’ or 
‘ Othello,’ or such characters as Cordelia 
and Desdemona, because there the sub- 
jective impression is the whole thing, and 
it is only a question of its sufficing deli- 
cacy. The chief triumph of Mr. Bradley’s 
method, however, is where he is dealing 
with the whole mass of idea that is con- 
noted by the words poetry, tragedy, the 
sublime, &c., the large xsthetic problems, 
where the ideas common to whole lite- 
ratures may be apprehended for themselves, 
and where any disturbing elements of 
personality, intention, or even conscious- 
ness are negligible. It is for this reason 
that we think this volume of lectures will 
be better understood than the author’s 
lectures on Shakespearian tragedy, and 
make clear more easily to the public the 
fineness of his unique talent. There is 
nothing here to puzzle the reader or for 
him to distinguish about. Everything the 
critic sets out to do he accomplishes, and 
with easy mastery. We do not say that 
the volume is all of equal merit, or that 
we assent to every explanation. But when 
we consider that through this long book 
what Mr. Bradley is chiefly occupied with 
is the hardest of literary tasks, distinguish- 
ing among sensations which, except in rare 
moments, are not fully and consciously felt 
by anyone, we must call it a remarkable 
achievement. The work of psychological 
analysis is done so delicately, so patiently 
and lucidly, that we do literally see our 
own feelings. We give a few specimens of 
Mr. Bradley’s methods. He is explaining 
how you cannot draw a direct line between 
the form and substance of a poem :— 

“‘ Just as there is in music not sound on 


one side and a meaning on the other, but 
expressive sound, and if you ask what is the 








meaning you can only answer by pointing 
to the sounds; just as in painting there is 
not a meaning plus paint, but a meaning in 
paint, or significant paint, and no man can 
really express the meaning in any other 
way than in paint and in this paint ; so in a 
poem the true content and the true form 
neither exist nor can be imagined apart.... 
what you apprehend may be called indiffer- 
ently an expressed meaning or a significant 
form.” 

The reason is this :— 

“ Pure poetry is not the decoration of a pre- 
conceived and clearly defined matter: it 
springs from the creative impulse of a vague 
imaginative mass pressing for development 
and definition. If the poet already knew 
exactly what he meant to say, why should 
he write the poem? The poem would in 
fact already be written. For only its com- 
pletion can reveal, even to him, exactly 
what he wanted. When he began and while 
he was at work, he did not possess his mean- 
ing; it possessed hi It was not a fully 
formed soul asking for a body: it was an 
inchoate soul in the inchoate body of perhaps 
two or three vague ideas and a few scattered 

hrases. The growing of this body into 
its full stature and perfect shape was the 
same thing as the gradual self-definition of 
the meaning. And this is the reason why 
such poems strike us as creations, not manu- 
factures, and have the magical effect which 
mere decoration cannot produce. This is 
also the reason why, if we insist on asking 
for the meaning of such a poem, we can only 
be answered ‘ It means itself.’ ”’ 


Equally striking are Mr. Bradley’s 
delicate distinctions about the Sublime. 
“Tt does not follow that the most dis- 
tinctively sublime must also be, in another 
sense, the most sublime.’ Mr. Bradley 
explains that you can get an exhibition of 
the sublime sometimes from the behaviour 
of quite small beings; beings as small as 
Tourguénief’s sparrow, which flung itself 
at the open jaws of a dog to save its 
young. 

“The truth that a sparrow and & mountain 
are different, and that Socrates is not Satan, 
interests it [the imagination] but little. What 
it cares for is the truth that, when they are 
sublime, they are all the same; for each 
becomes infinite, and it feels in each its 
own infinity.” The conclusion is “ that 
the exceeding greatness required for sublimity 
is always some kind of power, though in 
one class of cases the impression of this 
greatness can only be conveyed through 
immensity of extent.” 


There are apparent exceptions :— 


“For example, the silence of night, or the 
sudden pause in a storm or in stormy music, 
or again the silence and movelessness of 
death, may undoubtedly be sublime ; and how, 
it may be asked, can a mere absence of 
sound and motion be an exhibition of 
immense greatness ? It cannot, I answer ; 
but neither can it be sublime. If you appre- 
hend the silence in these cases as @ mere 
absence, no feeling of sublimity will arise 
in your mind; and if you do apprehend the 
silence as sublime, it is to you the sign of 
immense power, put forth or held in reserve. 
The ‘dead pause abrupt of mighty winds’ 
is the pause of mighty winds and not of 
gentle breezes ; and it is not the absence of 
mighty winds, but their pause before they 
burst into renewed fury ; or if their silence 
is not their will, it is a silence imposed on 
them by something mightier even than they. 
In either case there may be sublimity, but 
then there is the impression of immense 





power. In the same way the silence of 
night, when it seems sublime, is apprehended 
not as the absence but as the subdual of 
sound—the stillness wrought by a power 
so mighty that at its touch all the restless 
noises of the day fall dumb.” 


The Beautiful and the Sublime are 
obviously different, and there also is a 
difference in our state of mind in feeling 
and apprehending them—again obviously 
—but the precise nature of this latter 
difference is by no means obvious, 
Roughly, our acceptance of the Beautiful 
may be said to be immediate. 


“ The thing wins us and draws us towards 
itself without resistance. Something in us 
hastens to meet it in sympathy and love.... 
In the case of sublimity, on the other hand, 
this acceptance does not seem to be so 
immediate. There seem, in fact, to be two 
stages in it. First—if only for a fraction 
of a second—there is a sense of being checked 
or baffled, or even stupefied, or possibly even 
repelled or menaced, as though something 
were affecting us which we could not receive, 
or grasp, or stand up to. In certain cases 
we appear to shrink away from it, in the 
consciousness of our own feebleness or in- 
significance. This we may call by the con- 
venient but too strong name of the negative 
stage; and nothing seems to correspond to 
it in our perception of loveliness or grace 
except sometimes a sense of surprise or 
wonder, wholly pleasant, and never amount- 
ing to a sense of check. Then to this first 
stage, in the case of the sublime, there 
succeeds, it may be instantaneously or more 
gradually, a powerful reaction, a rush of 
self-expansion, or an uplifting, or a sense of 
being borne out of the self that was checked, 
or even of being carried away beyond all 
checks and limits. These feelings, even 
when the sublime thing might be called for- 
bidding, menacing, or terrible, are always 
positive—feelings of union with it.” 

There is thus some relation between 
the Beautiful and the Sublime; but can 
we make this relation clear while we dis- 
tinguish ?— 

**Beauty, we may perhaps say, is the 
image of the total presence of the Infinite 
within any limits it may choose to assume ; 
sublimity the image of its boundlessness, 
and of its rejection of any pretension to 
independence or absoluteness on the part 
of its finite forms ; the one the image of its 
immanence, the other of its transcendence.” 


This is the critical intelligence by virtue 
of its intensity coming to a concentration 
with the flash and light of poetry. Such 
criticism affects us like great creative 
work. “Is not the charm of one of 
Plato’s or Aristotle’s definitions,” asks 
Emerson, 

“strictly like that of the ‘ Antigone’ of 
Sophocles ? It is, in both cases, that a 
spiritual life has been imparted to nature ; 
that the solid-seeming block of matter has 
been pervaded and dissolved by a thought ; 
that this feeble human being has penetrated 
the vast masses of nature with an informing 
soul, and recognized itself in their harmony, 
that is, seized their law.” 


This is true and very applicable to our 

se. In - readi Mr. Bradley 
the brain often stops astounded at a 
sudden realization of its own processes. 
Let any one who thinks this language 
surprising read for himself the whole 
passage accounting for the pleasure we 
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take in Falstaff on pp. 262 and 263, and 
beginning with the sentence, ‘“‘ The bliss of 
freedom gained in humour is the essence 
of Falstaff’; or the proof on pp. 237 
and 238 of the coming development in 
Keats ; or the still more beautiful passage, 
by way of an interpretation of Shelley’s 
poetics, which explains why it is that we 
dislike a definite moral in poetry, and feel 
we are losing something when we get it ; 
the passage on pp. 171 and 172 ending 
with the statement that 

“although poets often have unusual powers 
of reflective thought, the specific genius of 
a poet does not lie there, but in imagination. 
Therefore his deepest and most original 
interpretation is likely to come by the way 
of imagination. And the specific way of 
imagination is not to clothe in imagery con- 
sciously held ideas, it is to produce half- 
consciously a matter from which, when pro- 
duced, the reader may, if he chooses, extract 
ideas.” 

There is just one thing further we have 
to say in chronicling our impressions of 
this volume, and that is, that, with all 
its merit—indeed, just because of the 
peculiarity of its merit—it is not stimulat- 
ing. We read Arnold on Burns, and we 
rush to contradict him, on Byron, and we 
take down Byron from the shelf to see 
if what he says is true. Arnold had his 
thesis sometimes fully developed before 
he began, and it sometimes ran away with 
him. But it is equally true that Arnold, 
with that objective method of his, with 
his points of view, his delightfully rever- 
berating judgments, often so because so 
irritating, set alight in thousands the 
critical faculty. Arnold’s shining merit 
consists, at least partly, in this, that he 
did not write merely his own critical 
books, but also made or recreated a critical 
literature. 

Mr. Bradley’s volume will not do that. 
What we have to deal with here is not a 
set of pronouncements, opinions, matter 
that is literature largely by virtue of its 
energizing quality; on the contrary, we 
find something much more like proposi- 
tions proved, something in the nature of 
scientific discovery. Nor are we the 
least tempted to attempt to deal similarly 
with such outstanding esthetic problems 
as are here left untouched. The ease of 
the style does not give the impression 
that such work is easily done, or that 
without an equipment like Mr. Bradley’s 
it is possible to follow in his path. 

For this reason it is probable that this 
volume will attain a permanence for which 
critical literature generally cannot hope. 
Very many of the things that are said here 
are finally said; they exhaust their 
subject. Of one thing we are certain— 
that there is no work in English devoted 
to the interpretation of poetic experience 
which can claim the delicacy and sureness 
of Mr. Bradley’s. 








Outlines of Introduction to the Hebrew 
Bible. By Alfred S. Geden. (Edin- 
burgh, T. & T. Clark.) 

Mr. GEDEN’s book betokens a sympathetic 

interest in his subject, wide reading, and 


@ more or less independent manner of 





testing the literary and historical evidence 
with which he has to deal. His stand- 
point is that of an intelligent conservatism. 
He is ready to go with the critics so far 
as his own estimate of the facts makes it 
necessary for him to do so, but that esti- 
mate itself will to the thoroughgoing 
critic appear conditioned by the natural 
bias of a mind which shrinks from sur- 
rendering positions which it regards as 
important bulwarks of certain vital reli- 
gious truths. A perfectly free atmosphere 
—an atmosphere, namely, in which the 
essential is completely disentangled from 
the accidental—is not reached in the 
book; but a half-way house no doubt 
has its own advantages and attractions, 
and many will be grateful to Mr. Geden for 
helping them to feel their way towards it. 

The work does not fall into line with 
the kind of “Introduction” to the 
literature of the Old Testament of which 
Dr. Driver’s much-studied publication is 
a classic example. It rather aims at 
combining an account of some of the 
literature with a good deal of information 
of a Masoretic and general nature, bearing 
more on the external aspect of the problem 
than on the literary and religious contents 
of the Biblical books. The main divisions 
are: I, Language of the Old Testament ; 
II. The Text of the Old Testament ; III. 
The Hebrew and Greek Canons of the 
Old Testament ; IV. Later Hebrew Litera- 
ture: Midrash, Mishna and Gemara, 
Talmud; V. The Versions; VI. The 
Pentateuch. It will be seen that chap. iv. 
(where, by the way, ‘ Talmud’ is merely 
a repetition of ‘Mishna and Gemara’) 
takes the reader much beyond the limita- 
tion indicated in the title, and that the 
singling out of the Pentateuch for special 
treatment gives one the idea of a frag- 
mentary treatise on the Hebrew Bible. 

Many criticisms might be offered on 
details in the different chapters. The 
book is emphatically one which both 
demands and deserves a thorough revision. 
The explanation of the term ‘ Helakah ” 
as meaning “advance, an expansion of 
the Law,” for instance, is certainly the 
only one that can be given. Quite unex- 
pected are the spellings (apparently by 
the ear) xnbnn (for xnba0) and ‘wn (for 
Nv), on pp. 144 and 146 respectively. 
The dating of Hebrew MSS. from the 
supposed era of Creation is much more 
common than from the destruction of the 
first Temple referred to on p. 60 (where, 
besides, the author seems to have thought 
of the “ building ” of the Temple). 

These and a number of similar points 
cannot but form a regrettable element to 
a reviewer who, recognizing the general 
value of the book, is nevertheless obliged 
to indicate its shortcomings. Critical 
argument on the composition and prob- 
able date of a Biblical book stands, of 
course, in a different category ; for there 
is probably nothing more subtle than the 
influence almost unconsciously exercised 
by a man’s theological opinion over his 
judgment in matters of this kind. It will 
therefore suffice to quote the following 
passage, showing Mr. Geden’s conditional 
results on the problem of the Pentateuch :— 





“It is evident... .that if the composition 
of the last-named book [i.e. Deuteronomy] 
....is to be assigned to the age of Solomon, 
or of David, in the first half of the tenth 
century B.c.; and if, further, the Deutero- 
nomic code presupposes the writing of J E 
and assumes familiarity with the regulations 
on the part of the people addressed, pro- 
vision must be made in any chronological 
scheme of sufficient interval between the 
dates of the two documents to allow for the 
growth of this familiarity, and for the spread 
and general adoption of practices which 
J E tacitly, at least, condones, but which 
the author of Deuteronomy expressly 
condemns.” 


In this way Mr. Geden arrives, by 
means of further reasoning, at the opinion 
that the combined Jehovistic and Elohistic 
code was probably formed before the 
period of the Judges. In the course of his 
argument he lays stress on two interesting 
ancient parallels to the finding of the 
law-book in the Temple about B.c. 620. 
One is the discovery of the foundation 
stone of Naram-Sin at Sippara in the 
time of Nabonidus (B.c. 555-39), and the 
other relates to the finding of certain 
chapters of the Egyptian ‘ Book of the 
Dead’ in the foundations of sacred 
edifices. That the foundation stone laid 
by Naram-Sin is no parallel to the Deu- 
teronomic law-book is acknowledged by 
Mr. Geden himself ; and it may be argued 
that the analogy between chapters of the 
‘ Book of the Dead’ and the Hebrew law- 
book in question is not very close either. 

The interest of the work is much 
enhanced by the fourteen good full- 
page illustrations of Biblical MSS. and 
printed texts. 








Nineteenth Century Teachers, and other 
Essays. By Julia Wedgwood. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 


Miss Wepewoon’s articles, when they 
appeared in The Contemporary Review and 
The Spectator, made good reading, no 
doubt, for the train or the club; but to 
publish them in a massive tome of over 
four hundred closely printed pages is, we 
fear, to mistake the ephemeral for the 
monumental. For such -a volume the 
excuse should be that it serves as pro- 
legomena to a history of English thought 
in the nineteenth century, and by this 
time bold spirits are abroad ready to 
declare that the moment for writing that 
history is at hand. But the writer of 
prolegomena, no less than the historian, 
must, amongst other things, be detached 
from the controversies of the century, 
unprejudiced, and endowed with excep- 
tional powers of intellect ; wherefore we 
are unable to discover a justification 
for the volume before us. Yet, from the 
historian’s point of view, the book is at 
least suggestive; he glances at the 
essayist’s list of teachers — Maurice, 
Erskine of Linlathen, Kingsley, Hutton, 
Carlyle, Ruskin—and notes the omissions, 
as significant as the contents. These men 
were, more or less, the protagonists of one 
school of thought ; about the other school 
Miss Wedgwood is silent. Her silence 


marks a distinction—the distinction be- 
tween what we may call, for want of 
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better labels, the Intellectual and Emo- 
tional Schools. The antagonism between 
them, as old as the history of thought, 
was in the nineteenth century not only 
acute, but also essential ; in it, we believe, 
the historian must find his key. 

Bentham may be regarded as the 
founder, and J. 8. Mill as the representa- 
tive, until his last years, of a school 
which it will be safer and more accurate 
to call Intellectual than Utilitarian ; 
Henry Sidgwick, however, we must 
exclude both on account of the splendid 
originality of his thought and the fact 
that he lived on to the threshold of the 
twentieth century. The conclusions of 
this school had been for some time falling 
into discredit when they received a severe 
shaking in Mr. G. E. Moore’s ‘ Principia 
Ethica.’ Both in ethics and politics its 
thought is vitiated by being based on 
the fundamental fallacy of Hedonism. 
*“* Quantity of pleasure being equal, push- 
pin” (whatever push-pin may be) “is as 
good as poetry,” said Bentham ; and Mill 
substantially agrees. Pleasure alone is 
good as an end, is the doctrine of He- 
donism ; yet Mill on p. 12 of his ‘ Utili- 
tarianism ’ says :— 

“* Tf one of the two [pleasures] is, by those 
who are competently acquainted with both, 
placed so far above the other that they 
prefer it, even though knowing it to be 
attended with a greater amount of discontent, 
and would not resign it for any quantity 
of the other pleasure which their nature is 
capable of, we are justified in ascribing to 
the preferred enjoyment a superiority in 
quality, so far outweighing quantity as to 
render it, in comparison, of small account.” 

It is astonishing that Mill should not 
have perceived what Mr. Moore has 
subtly demonstrated—that he has given 
away his case. If pleasure be the sole 
good, then one pleasure can only be 
better than another in so far as it exceeds 
that other in quantity of pleasure. To 
say that one pleasure is better than 
another in quality is to try the goodness 
of sole good by some criterion other than 
itself, and to judge that one sole good is 
more good than another sole good, not 
because it exceeds the other in quantity, 
but because it possesses some quality 
which ex hypothest is not good as an end. 
One good as an end can be better than 
another only in the sense that it contains 
more good as an end. Mill is as one who 
should say that in jam the only good 
quality is sweetness, and yet maintain 
that this jam is better than that because, 
though they are equally sweet, this jam 
has a better quality of sweetness. If 
sweetness be the only good quality in 
jam, then the respective merits of jams 
must be tested by the quantity of their 
sweetness ; but if one sweetness can be 
better than another, not because it is 
more sweet, but because it is better in 
quality, then the necessary quality in 
jam is not sweetness, but good sweetness. 
Sweetness as a criterion has been thrown 
overboard, and good has been set up in 
its place. 

aving dealt with the ethical fallacy 
of Hedonism, we need not spend much 
time over the metaphysical—the fallacious 





—— that good means pleasure. 
urely, when we say that pleasure is good, 
we do not mean that pleasure is pleasure 
or a means to pleasure—our proposition 
is not tautologous? Rather we mean pre- 
cisely what we say, that pleasure (amongst 
other things) is good. With characteristic 
lucidity Mr. Moore has shown that “ good,” 
like other qualities, red for instance, 
cannot be defined; but we do mean 
something by the epithet, and, what is 
more, we know what we mean. 

The conclusions of the Intellectual 
School are discredited, but it has left us 
a priceless heritage in its method. It 
carried on and developed fully what had 
been only cautiously attempted by the 
boldest minds of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ; it succeeded at last 
in bringing thought back to the high 
road of progress. Premises, in future, 
were to be subject to as strict and thorough 
an examination as processes of ratiocina- 
tion. In no department of thought were 
the most elaborate argumentative struc- 
tures to be accepted until the soundness 
of the hypotheses on which they were 
based had been demonstrated. The Intel- 
lectuals, as we have seen, were capable of 
mistaking bad foundations for good, but 
they established the principle that no 
hypothesis, except the laws of thought, 
is to be taken for granted. 


It was on this very point of method 
that the Emotional School quarrelled 
with the Intellectual. The former claimed 
the right of choosing its own hypotheses, 
always provided, of course, that such 
hypotheses helped to explain difficulties ; 
and denied to the latter the right of 
criticizing, on intellectual grounds, its 
emotionally apprehended premises. The 
exponents of this school claimed so much 
for their premises that their conclusions 
were sometimes worthless, and ruled so 
much out of discussion that argument 
with them was often impossible. Maurice 
is perhaps the most obvious example, 
though his intellectual debility, to which 
Miss Wedgwood is by no means blind, 
makes it unfair to treat him as typical. 
“ He regarded sickness as the shadow and 
type of sin, and yet as in some sense a 
spiritual privilege,” Miss Wedgwood tells 
us :-— 

**How it could be possible that pain 
should be both the channel of a special 
teaching and also the work of the devil 
was & problem which some passages in his 
sermons show to have come quite clearly 
before him, and a letter here (vol. ii. 258) 
shows that he recognised an apparent con- 
tradiction in his own views; but it was to 
his mind a mark of truth to contain an 
apparent contradiction, and he seems to 
have felt always as if a contradiction were 
explained when both its members were 
distinctly stated.” 


It never occurred to him that the con- 
tradiction might follow from an error in 
his hypothesis, for that hypothesis he 
had placed above criticism. We are not 
surprised, therefore, when on the next 
page Miss Wedgwood says :— 

“What made his whole drift hard to 
follow was that, sooner or later, his reader 
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or hearer had to surrender for a time the 
belief that logical coherence was the test of 
truth.” 

If we have done the Emotional School 
wrong by putting forward Maurice as an 
example, we may do it justice by taking 
the case of Carlyle, who, though by no 
means its subtlest intellect, is, by the great- 
ness of his art, its most eminent member. 
Oddly enough, Miss Wedgwood would 
almost exclude him from her school ; for, 
after saying of the eighteenth century 
that ‘“‘ to the mind of that day there was 
no difficulty in believing the premisses and 
disbelieving the conclusion,” she asserts 
that “this is the spirit which Carlyle 
most hated.” Carlyle may have hated 
this spirit, but it was his own for all 
that. At heart he was a thorough senti- 
mentalist, as dishonest with himself as 
any of those luckless people whom he 
vehemently damned as canting humbugs. 
To give but one example: Carlyle be- 
lieved, rightly or wrongly, in eternal 
justice regulating the affairs of this 
world; he believed in it as something 
emotionally congenial to him, not as a 
metaphysical truth discovered and con- 
firmed by the intellect; and from this 
belief he naturally deduced the theory 
that Right is Might. Applied to the 
history of the past, the theory bore fruit 
most grateful to a hero-worshipper ; but 
when he was told that if in the past Right 
was Might, then it follows that Might was 
Right, he lost such manners and temper 
as he normally possessed, and drowned 
the argument in a flood of invective. Yet 
if history proves that Right is Might, it 
follows that the good cause has always 
been the triumphant; and if the good 
cause has always been the triumphant, 
then the triumphant cause has always 
been the good: Might, in fact, has been 
Right. Carlyle’s attitude is characteristic 
of the Emotional School: unpalatable 
conclusions are to be rejected, but the 
rejection does not affect belief in the 
palatable premises. 

The harm done by the Emotional School 
lies patent to the world ; it has darkened 
counsel and confused issues in the past ; 
and it still lends the sanction of great 
names to the complacent muddle-headed- 
ness of the majority. Its contribution of 
good is not so easily or generally recog- 
nized. In attacking the logical conclu- 
sions of the Intellectuals it fell into an 
excellent habit of appealing to facts, and 
this is a habit which modern thinkers 
might well study to acquire. Nothing is 
more fatally easy than, on slightly false 
premises, to construct a hopelessly false 
system, and the only safeguard is to test 
each logical deduction by comparison 
with all available experience. Had J. 8. 
Mill asked himself severely, ““ When I say 
that poetry is good, do I mean only that 
poetry is pleasurable?” he might have 
saved himself from the Hedonistic fallacy. 

This distinction that we have drawn 
between the Intellectual and Emotional 
Schools is, we believe, not only true, but 
also important, and must be taken into 
consideration by the future historian of 
nineteenth-century thought. 
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Giuseppe Baretti. By Lacy Collison- 
Morley. Introduction by F. Marion 
Crawford. With Portrait. (John 
Murray.) 


In the brief but excellent Introduction 
prefixed to the present work Marion 
Crawford begins by commenting on the 
singular position of Baretti in the world of 
letters: he left behind him two separate 
literary reputations, based upon works 
written in two languages. These two 
reputations, the Italian and the English, 
have remained separate for more than a 
century, because English writers inter- 
ested in Baretti as a minor star in the 
Johnsonian constellation have usually 
been ignorant of or indifferent to his 
Italian fame, whilst, according to Marion 
Crawford, “the Italian of good average 
education rarely knows that Baretti was 
ever in England, still less that he wrote 
much more in English than in his native 
language.” Mr. Collison-Morley is pos- 
sessed of an equipment which enables 
him to bridge the gulf; and this he has 
done very satisfactorily. 

After he was thirty Marcantonio Giu- 
seppe Baretti spent very little time in his 
native land, and became thoroughly 
acclimatized in the country of his adop- 
tion. As he wrote to a countrywoman : 

““My country has not treated me well 

enough to make it worth my while to turn 
my eyes towards her. Turin has better figs 
and better peaches than England, but they 
do not give you pensions of eighty pounds a 
year there as they have given me in England, 
and, with all due respect to my native land, 
I prefer pounds sterling to good figs and good 
peaches.” 
Yet his reputation is greater in Italy 
than in England to-day, being com- 
memorated not only by the books written 
upon him by Piccioni, Ricciardi, and others, 
but also by a Florentine Critical Society 
and an eponymous newspaper. The 
family, though its pretensions to nobility 
do not seem above suspicion, is still well 
known in Piedmont, and certain buildings 
remain in the district of the Alto Mon- 
ferrato to recall the memory of the Rivalta 
branch to which Giuseppe belonged. The 
name, we believe, is far from uncommon ; 
but, had it not been for the Frusta Lette- 
raria, little would have been heard of it. 

Of the six chapters into which the 
author condenses the Italian portion of 
his biography, that which tells of ‘“‘ The 
Frusta Letteraria, and its Consequences ” 
is by far the most important and interest- 
ing. Before his first visit to England 
(1751-60) Baretti had made some slight 
reputation by his verse, and had given a 
foretaste of his controversial powers by 
his attack upon the Professor of Lite- 
rature at Turin; but it was not till his 
contact with English men of letters and 
study of English literature had added 
robustness and breadth of view to his 
natural ardour and turn for writing that 
he came to win an assured position in 
Italy as the wielder of the scourge (Frusta) 
of Aristarco Scannabue (‘‘the Dunce- 
killer”). The paper was printed at 
Venice (nominally at Roveredo) and con- 
tinued to appear fortnightly for about a 





year in 1763-4, being also continued 
monthly for a short time in 1765 at Ancona 
(nominally Trento). Its main career was 
cut short ostensibly on account of a frank 
criticism of Bembo, the Venetian poet ; 
but it had raised up numerous enemies 
in the persons of living victims, among 
whom a certain Celestine monk named 
Buonapede issued a counterblast and 
obtained the countenance of the autho- 
rities. Baretti had to go into hiding for 
a time, and even after his return to 
England was under observation by the 
Venetian police. Not that there was any- 
thing political in his satires, which were 
mainly directed against the fashionable 
** Arcadians,” blank verse writers, and 
archeologists, though Goldoni, the comedy 
writer, was also assailed. Baretti did 
good service in defence of the purity of 
literary Italian and in ridiculing the 
academies and their vapid verse writers ; 
but he was somewhat indiscriminating 
in his contempt for archeology, and was 
constrained to apologize to the Marchese 
Tanucci, who was Neapolitan Minister of 
State as well as president of the Hercu- 
laneum Academy. “The stupid trade 
of an antiquary ” was only, he thought, 
fit for a porter (facchino); at this early 
stage the procedure of many of its pro- 
fessors was certainly crude. 


The author points out that Baretti had 
already attacked blank verse in his Italian 
edition of Corneille before he saw England ; 
but he traces his depreciation of the Scots 
in No. 9 of the Frusta to Johnsonian 
inspiration. There is something very 
modern in the tone in which the Italian 
satirist insists upon the solidarity of 
Caledonian men of letters, and attributes 
their influence and repute to this cause 
rather than to their intrinsic merit. 
Among the “very few” Scotch writers 
whom he judges worthy to compare with 
“the hundreds” of celebrated English, 
he names Shaftesbury, Mr. Forbes, Bishop 
Burnet, and Dr. Arbuthnot, adding, 
“ though I rather think he was a Scotch- 
man too.” If this be a slip for ‘‘ English- 
man,” Baretti is mistaken; on the other 
hand, the first of the four certainly did not 
come from thenorth. As to contemporary 
Scots, Baretti praises Hume for his 
pleasant style, but notes his “ frequent 
Scotticisms”’; rates Robertson as a 
successful imitator of Johnson; and 
declares that “‘ Tomson ” is much praised 
but little read, and will never attain the 
fame of Pope. Mallet gets a good word 
on Richardson’s recommendation, but 
Smollett is rather contemptuously dis- 
missed. Adam Smith’s ‘Wealth of 
Nations,’ be it noted, was only just about 
to appear. Baretti warns the admirer 
of the Scots, whose work he was reviewing, 
and all Italians studying English, not to 
rely upon the opinions of the English 
themselves in these matters ; 

‘“‘ for I know few Englishmen who have not 
a spark more of imagination than they 
should have when their own affairs are under 
discussion. Few Englishmen will own that 
Milton’s blank verse bores one at times ; 
few will admit that Spenser’s metre is most 
tedious ; few that Pope is too far-fetched 





and epigrammatical ; and few that a portion 
- = brain was always defiled with 

t ee 

In view of the date at which they 
were written, and Baretti’s as yet imperfect 
acquaintance with English literature, some 
of these criticisms are sufficiently remark- 
able. It is justly observed by Mr. Collison- 
Morley that, great as Baretti’s obligations 
confessedly were to Johnson, he owed 
nothing to him in the matter of style. 
The excerpts we have just cited are, of 
course, translated, but there is abundance 
of the writer’s English in existence to 
convince one of this. 

Before he left England for his last 
sojourn of any length in Italy Baretti had 
published in London the first edition of 
his well-known Italian dictionary; and 
within two years of his return he issued 
his excellent ‘ Account of the Manners and 
Customs of Italy,’ his first considerable 
work in our language. His entertaining 
travel-book, ‘A Journey from London to 
Genoa, through England, Portugal, Spain, 
and France,’ which followed in 1770, is 
an English adaptation of three volumes 
of letters written to his brothers and 
published in Italy several years previously. 
These two books (with his Italian and 
Spanish dictionaries) form the writer’sclaim 
to remembrance rather than those spiteful 
and unmannerly strictures upon Mrs. 
Thrale, which, as Mr. Collison-Morley 
remarks, are virtually all of his English 
writings that are read at the present day. 

Giuseppe triumphantly writes home 
to his brother Filippo to tell him how 
“the king himself” had read and liked 
‘The Manners and Customs,’ and how 
“the other evening a beautiful lady, famous 
for her wit, her charm, her modesty, and 
many other good qualities, kissed me without 
ceremony in a very large assembly, saying 
she did so as a return for the pleasure which 
my second volume especially had given her.” 


The Society of Antiquaries had elected 
him a member the year before; the 
honourable (and at first honorary) appoint- 
ment of Foreign Secretary to the Royal 
Academy soon followed. Between the 
two publications came the stabbing affray 
in the Haymarket, which, though it 
caused Baretti some distress and even 
anxiety, ended in a veritable triumph for 
him. Baretti was probably well advised in 
waiving his claim to have half of the jury 
selected from his own countrymen; and 
he claimed credit for the whole plan of his 
defence, which was aided by the testimony 
of Beauclerk, Johnson, William Fitz- 
herbert, Burke, Garrick, Goldsmith, and 
Dr. Halifax. He complained that the 
report of his speech which appeared in 
the papers was mutilated and imperfect, 
“and in some places said just the opposite 
to what I really said.” But the account 
which he contemplated writing himself, 
“containing some strange stories,” un- 
happily never appeared; posterity has 
had to be satisfied with a version in ottava 
rima which was composed and given. to 
the world by a grandnephew in 1857. 
Johnson’s opinion of his friend is, 
perhaps, too well known for quotation. 
Mrs. Thrale’s estimate, despite ae 
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bitter quarrel and mutual detestation, is 
probably not unjust :— 

“‘ His character is easily seen, and his soul 
above disguise, haughty and insolent, and 
breathing defiance against all mankind ; 
while his powers of mind exceed most people’s 
and his powers of purse are so slight that 
they leave him dependent on all. Baretti is 
for ever in the state of a stream damm’d 
up; if he could once get loose, he would 
bear down all before him.” 

Garrick, who knew him well, spoke of 
his lack of veracity. In this respect 
he resembled his enemy Mrs. Thrale : 
it was a certain ‘“mendacious false- 
hood” (the phrase is Miss Reynolds’s), 
which provoked the only quarrel between 
him and Johnson. Baretti and Boswell 
hated each other heartily; and there 
was a mutual antipathy between the 
former and Goldsmith, who resented 
the superior assurance of the Italian 
when in company with the Hornecks. 
Baretti appreciated Englishwomen as 
greatly as he looked down upon his own 
countrywomen, “with their ignorance, 
their horrid manner, and their boundless 
superstition.” The general summary of 
the English national character contained 
in the ‘ Lettere Familiari,’ which is said by 
our author to be accepted in Italy as 
classical, is certainly acute enough. It 
begins ‘“‘ Every one there [in England] 
is convinced that England is the best 
country in the whole world,” and goes on 
to credit us with bravery by land and sea, 
simplicity and benevolence, unostenta- 
tious generosity, “heroic charity.” The 
English, he says, 

“do their utmost to make money ; but once 
they have made it, they spend it freely.... 
Noblemen in England are not proud and 
grasping, as they are in many parts of Italy. 
They are more anxious to win the love than 
the respect of their servants ; and they are 
ashamed of being grossly ignorant.” 
Elsewhere he puts us “ quite at the head 
of mankind,” though adding a sentence 
which seems to imply that he considered 
us rather prone to rest upon our oars. 
As to literature Baretti championed Shake- 
speare against Voltaire, and had an un- 
bounded admiration for English poetry 
and science. Mr. Collison - Morley holds 
him to have been the first Italian to know 
and appreciate us before Alfieri. 

Temperance and industry were marked 
characteristics of Baretti, but, though he 
evidently had a good eye for a bargain, 
he had no turn for economy, and was a 
poor man to the last. He seems to have 
been good to his own countrymen when 
he found them in distress; but his con- 
tinual drafts upon his brothers’ resources 
finally wore out the bond of a strong 
family affection. 

We have but slight reserves to make in 
our commendation of this interesting and 
well-composed book. The author is rather 
too sparing of his notes, and sometimes a 
little obscure in the matter of relatives and 
antecedents. One of his few foot-notes 
(p. 176) makes “the Lord Mayor Towns- 
end ” the recipient of Goldsmith’s blunder- 





ing ascription of the nickname Malagrida ; | 
it is Shelburne (the first Lord Lansdowne), | 
who is usually said to have been called | 


after the unfortunate Jesuit. It is true 
that the celebrated verses on the “ Bas 
Bleus”” were supposed to have come 
from the pen of Sir William Pepys; but 
a note should have been added drawing 
attention to his denial of the authorship, 
which seems more likely to belong to Dr. 
Burney. Philidor, who shared with Baretti 
the proceeds of certain benefit perform- 
ances in 1778, is incompletely described as 
“a well-known French musician ” : he was 
still better known as a chess-player. The 
portrait of Baretti which forms the frontis- 
piece is not the well-known picture by 
Reynolds, but one in the possession of 
Mr. Murray. It is more pleasing as to 
features, but has not presumably so 
interesting a history attaching to it. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Love-Brokers. By Albert Kinross. 
Frontispiece by P. B. Hickling. (Cassell 
& Co.) 


Mr. Kryross’s aim in this novel seems to 
have been to indict the practice of the 
divorce court; and he has many rough 
things to say of the law and its agents. 
A president of the divorce court is repre- 
sented as offering the severest condemna- 
tion of the system. This theme would 
not seem a likely one to take the reader ; 
but the fact is that the tale is so vivid 
that one is carried forward on an increasing 
interest to theclose. At the end we think 
Mr. Kinross has made a mistake. In order 
to avoid the stigma of the court, he has 
chosen a conventional way out for hero 
and heroine. But this writer is singularly 
individual, and holds us, whether he gives 
us romance or melodrama or philosophy. 
Some day he will find his proper métier, 
and then we shall expect a fine book. 





Samson Unshorn. By Reginald Turner. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. TURNER has steadily improved in his 
work, and we do not hesitate to pronounce 
his latest novel the best he has done. 
Oddly enough, it deals with a theme which 
seems much in the air just now, namely, 
the founding and conduct of a huge mis- 
cellany of cheap papers and _ periodicals. 
Samson Unshorn we must accept as Mr. 
James Maxwell, who becomes a millionaire 
proprietor of newspapers at a very early 
age. This character is excellently painted 
and never over-emphasized, unless it be in 
the crowning scene. The story. as may be 
imagined, is full of satire, and some of it 
is very good satire. A gentle sense of 
humour plays over it ; and the people are 
real. We welcome Mr. Turner’s arrival. 
But we would point out that the book is 
vitiated by a grave error in taste on the 
penultimate page, apparently due to the 


_author’s desire to keep his heroine con- 


ventionally respectable. 


Galatea of the Wheatfield. By M. E. 
Francis. (Methuen & Co.) 


THE idyllic beginning of this story is 
hardly in accordance with the rest of it, 





which seems to be set in a false key, 
and closes upon something nearly resem- 
bling a discord. Whatever of unreality 
there may be in the earlier chapters is 
easily lost sight of through a pervasive 
atmosphere of romance, and the author’s 
powers of characterization. It is an old 
tale that she sets forth to relate—the 
vicissitudes of a beautiful rustic who 
loves above her station, and the sub- 
sequent dispersal of her dream. The con- 
clusion is plausible enough in itself, but 
rendered forced and unreal in the treat- 
ment. We cannot but feel that Tabitha 
suffers more at the author’s hands than 
from her actual uncongenial environ- 
ment when she visits her lover’s relatives ; 
while the chivalrous young lover himself 
undergoes an abrupt conversion to 
snobbery. The complete volte - face per- 
formed by the youthful pair is uncon- 
vincing. The heroine ultimately bestows 
her hand, and presumably her affections, 
upon a worthy, but boorish, farm hand, 
and her well-born sweetheart espouses 
his pretty cousin. 


Starbrace. 

& Sons.) 
THE promise which we saw in Miss Kaye- 
Smith’s first novel is renewed and partly 
fulfilled by this moving and tragic story, 
of which the only considerable fault 
is the obvious effort by which the 
author arrives at dramatic situations. 
The principal character is the son, by a 
mésalliance, of an aristocrat called Star- 
brace, who, by incurring his father’s 
wrath, is reduced to the status of an 
English agricultural labourer in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. Young 
Starbrace, who inherits his father’s pride 
and his mother’s ill-breeding, is a mettle- 
some boor of eighteen, when his grand- 
father suddenly takes charge of him, 
and authorizes his chaplain to educate him. 
It shows the power of Miss Kaye-Smith’s 
art that we heartily dislike this virtuous, 
suave, but inflexible disciplinarian, though 
young Starbrace receives no unjustifi- 
able ill-usage at his hands. To this tutor 
is indirectly due his pupil’s disastrous 
association with a gang of highwaymen 
and heroism at Prestonpans. The author 
writes with uncommon verve and decision. 


By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Bell 


A Little Green World. By J. E. Buck- 
rose. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


Mr. Buckross has shown, in more than one 
attractive story of country life, that he 
possesses a combination of gifts of a high 
order. He has a sense of drama, insight, 
a feeling for nature, and humour, and these 
qualities are effectively displayed in his 
latest novel, which he calls “a village 
comedy without a plot and without a 
problem.” The narrative, if ‘“ without a 
plot,” has plenty pf movement, and the 
character-drawing is full of vitality. Lydia 
Bell, with whose doings and suitors the 
story is mainly concerned, is a vivid and 
pleasing figure, and the other characters, 
though not wholly free from touches of 
caricature, stand out clearly and _har- 
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moniously. Mr. Buckrose knows _inti- 
mately the lives of the people who dwell 
far away from towns, and, though the 
note he usually strikes is one of sym- 
pathy, he can reveal their foibles and 
pettinesses. Some parts of the book are 
marred by verbal witticisms from which 
his sense of humour might have saved 
him. 





Penelope Ann. By J. Henry Harris. 
Photographs by Charles F. Grindrod. 
(Greening & Co.) 

It is a pity that Mr. Harris has not troubled 

to stiffen his Cornish romance with a 

stronger plot, for its atmosphere is delight- 

ful. The story is of the slightest, though 
it ends with the marriage of the heroine. 

Mr. Harris, however, has not cared very 

much about that. He has been interested 

in depicting life and character among these 

Cornish fisher folk at Porthilly. The 

book is in reality a collection of sketches, 

local portraits, habits and superstitions. 

As such it will charm Cornish folk and all 

those who love their county. The photo- 

graphs representing the characters are 
more successful than this sort of illustration 
usually is. 


Miss Pilsbury’s Fortune. By Christine R. 
Shand. (Mills & Boon.) 

Miss PiisBury was the only child of poor, 
but honest parents who, becoming un- 
expectedly rich, are doomed to lead a 
joyless life in gilded halls surrounded by 
scornful aristocrats whose titles seem to 
us more than a little “mixed.” Their 
daughter meanwhile is wooed and nearly 
won by a dissolute sprig of nobility ; but 
in the nick of time appears the deceived 
and deserted love of former days, with 
infant, ring, and cough, complete even 
to the handkerchief which, when with- 
drawn from her lips is stained with red. 
Shortly after the failure of a bank releases 
Miss Pilsbury from the burden of wealth, 
and leaves her free to form a marriage of 
affection with the exemplary playfellow 
of her childish years. The story is 
scarcely remarkable either for originality 
or subtlety. The descriptions of Quaker 
life are drawn with sympathy, and ap- 
parently from knowledge. 








SHORT STORIES. 


The Green Curve, and other Stories. By 
Ole Luk-Oie. (Blackwood & Sons.)—These 
eleven military tales, some of which exhibit 
the terribly wages a aspects of modern 
warfare, are here and there worthy of com- 
parison with the late Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
tour de force of romance mingled with 
technicality, ‘In a Conning Tower.’ In 
‘The Joint in the Harness’ the dirigible 
airship figures as a vulnerable, but deadly 
agent of destruction. In ‘ Mole-Warfare,’ 
an imaginary incident in a Russo-Japanese 
war, the catastrophic climax seems like an 
argument in a brief for the defence of 
General Stoessel for surrendering Port 
Arthur. The title-story deals with the 
problem of the bouches inutiles in a besieged 
town, and displays an animus against 
government by civilians which is doubtless 
a6 old as civilization, Three or four tales, 





more or less relating to the Boer War, are 
genuinely humorous; and sympathetic in- 
sight is shown in ‘ The Limit,’ a tale in which, 
after contemplating various discomforts, 
the reader sees the point at which a soldier’s 

atriotism may suddenly vanish. “Ole 

uk-Oie’’ has done well, and should con- 
tinue writing. 


Studies in Wives. By Mrs. _ Belloc 
Lowndes. (Heinemann.)—The first two, as 
also the fourth and sixth of these half-dozen 
“studies,” may fairly be said to satisfy 
those difficult tests which differentiate the 
novelist from the writer of short stories. 
They are exactly of the right length, contain 
no flat passages, and deal with situations 
which are striking and original. In all six 
we notice that faculty for sympathetic, yet 
discriminating observation, which accom- 
panies this author’s essays in character 
drawing. The subjects are in no case what 
is conventionally known as “ pleasant,” but 
—this is also a characteristic of Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes—no attempt is made to 
treat them from the non-moral—and _in- 
human—point of view. At least half of 
these stories, indeed, seem to be written 
with a purpose, the inculcation, namely, 
of the Catholic view concerning divorce. 
But for one or two lapses, the author writes 
in an excellent style. 


The Stairway of Honour, by Maud Stepney 
Rawson (Mills & Boon), is divided into three 
sections—tales of olden days, tales of the 
eighteenth century, and tales of to-day, so 
that there is no lack of variety. Of these 
sections the third is undoubtedly the best, 
as the first two, although written with 
grace and charm, are enveloped in an atmo- 
sphere of artificiality that detracts from 
their interest, except as a pretty perform- 
ance. The author is at her best in ‘A 
Visit to the Enchantress,’ ‘The Warrior’s 
Mother, and ‘The Squiress goes __ to 
School,’ all excellent examples of her talent 
for reticence, tenderness, and wit. ‘The 
Adventurers’ is a cleverly treated episode 
which would have interested us more but 
for a certain accidental reminiscence of 
another and a better-told tale, Stevenson’s 
‘ Providence and the Guitar.’ The resem- 
blance is slight, it is true, but it suffices to 
rub the bloom off the illusion. For the 
rest, with regard to the former portion of 
the book, Mrs. Rawson should guard herself 
against a tendency to over-opulence of 
adjectives and excessive playfulness. 


Ireland and horses are again the themes 
selected by Miss Dorothea Conyers, and, as 
usual, she deals with them in an attractive 
manner. In the most ambitious of the 
stories contained in The Conversion of Con 
Cregan (Hutchinson & Co.) we have, in addi- 
tion, a telepathic element, contributed by 
the heroine, who makes a much stronger 
appeal to us than the average wild Irish 
girl of fiction. In another tale we once 
more encounter the “Boy” of an earlier 
novel, who does not seem to have gained 
either in wisdom or morals from his six 
years’ domestication upon Irish soil. The 
short sketch ‘ Burglary ’ is on different lines 
from most of the others, and appears to be 
founded on an original idea. 


More Bunkum. By Frank Richardson. 
(Eveleigh Nash.)—Mr. Richardson frankly 
confesses that his books are an “insult to 
the public,” and it is not for us to contradict 
him. We should prefer to put it more 
civilly, and say that Mr. Richardson is a 
licensed jester, who gets his laugh because he 
is supposed to be funny rather than because 
he is so. His new collection of stories is 
of the familiar pattern, only partly about 





whiskers, and he professes to have asterisked 
the tales concerned with them for the 
benefit of the reader. Fortunately also 
he has been merciful in only making casual 
references to his pet subject in several of his 
stories. 

Mr. Richardson’s Preface is personal. 
He explains himself in it, and shows how 
he came to take up whiskers. He begins 
with his schooldays, mentioning his con- 
temporaries. At Oxford it appears, Prof, 
Yorke-Powell (sic) said to him: ‘“ Richard- 
son, you will always be a fool, but your 
sense of humour may prevent you from 
being a damned fool.” Ktter that it would 
be a pity to deny Mr. Richardson a sense 
of humour; yet we cannot profess to be 
enlivened by these miscellanea of stories. 
Sometimes they are caustic ; always they aim 
at satire; and generally they are flippant. 
Flippancy is very well if it be artistic; but 
Mr. Richardson would be the last to lay 
claim to artistic powers. 


In the United States have been developed 
a theory and a practice of the short story 
which have almost crystallized into a con- 
vention. If one reads an American conte 
nowadays, one can recognize its origin 
in a page or two. Perhaps similarly Ame- 
ricans can detect an English story. The 
formula seems to have grown up in the 
hands of several writers, notably Mr. 
Howells and the Boston school. At its 
best it is an admirable prescription, as the 
pages of American magazines testify con- 
stantly. At its worst it is a perfunctory 
formula, the fabric and ghost of something 
that is not there. Miss Clare Benedict’s 
volume A Resemblance, and other Stories 
(Putnam’s Sons), is an exhibition neither 
of the best nor of the worst. It is a good, 
sensible, workmanlike fulfilment of the 
formula. There are ten stories here, which 
have been reproduced from eminent Ame- 
rican magazines. They are characterized 
by the over-refinement, the over-subtlety, 
and the over-elaboration of the school ; but 
they convey also its sincerity, its aim at 
being honest, and at the same time intel- 
lectual, and its almost morbid disregard of 
form or plot. One may read these stories 
with a sense of gentle satisfaction, if with 
no thrill. 


Anatole France has reprinted, under the 
title Les Sept Femmes de la Barbe-Bleue et 
autres Contes Merveilleux (Paris, Calmann- 
Lévy), partly from the Revue de Paris, four 
important stories, the most interesting of 
which, ‘ La Chemise,’ is singularly wanting 
in originality of theme. The king is a 
neurasthenic, before that modern malady 
was invented. The doctors differ, but 
finally declare that he will never be well until 
he wears the shirt of a happy man. A 
Royal Commission is appointed to search 
for such a garment. It divides into a 
majority and a minority, the former desiring 
to find the shirt among the prosperous, while 
the minority believe it more likely to be 
discovered among those thought “wretched ” 
by their “betters.” At last the second 
section trace a humble philosopher in 
apparent distress, who stoutly maintains 
that he is happy, and proves his case. Un- 
fortunately, as in at least one earlier story by 
another writer, he has no shirt. The style 
is different from that of the author in the 
ironic passages of ‘Sur la Pierre Blanche’ 
and ‘L’Ile des Pingouins.’ It is an exact 
reconstitution of that of Voltaire in two of 
the best-known tales of the eighteenth 
century. Some critics are delighted with 
‘Le Miracle du Grand Saint Nicolas,’ not 
attractive to ourselves ; and we fail to find 
much charm in the whitewashing of Blue 
Beard. Characteristic passages, of course, 
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abound in the volume, and light up the recon- 
stitution of Perrault’s ‘ Sleeping Beauty in the 
Wood,’ in which are described the subsequent 
adventures of the aged courtiers who 
attended the princess. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A Bishop in the Rough. Edited by the 
Rev. D. Wallace Duthie. With a Preface 
by the Bishop of Norwich. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.)—After the lapse of over forty years the 
journal which the present Bishop of Norwich 
kept of his life in British Columbia, and of 
his travels in the United States, the islands 
of the Pacific, and the Chinese Empire, has 
been rescued from oblivion by a discriminat- 
ing and appreciative editor. Although it 
describes much that has passed away, Mr. 
Wallace Duthie is fully justified in his 
opinion that it has lost little of its freshness 
and interest. The Bishop adds a Preface 
of his own, in which he takes occasion to 
give a vivid character-sketch of that doughty 
church worker, Dr. Walter Farquhar Hook 
of Leeds—‘“‘ the man who gave the impulse 
to my own life.” 

It was at New Westminster on the Frazer 
river that the young clergyman began his 
ministrations, in circumstances that would 
have made most men think only of discover- 
ing the quickest way to get back to England. 
His first residence was a log hut, which 
three miners handed over to him because it 
had served their turn. Here he was brought 
face to face with the reality of things, and 
made the discovery that there are only six 
necessaries for life: “shelter, fuel, water, 
fire, something to eat, and blankets.” It 
says much for this emulator of Mark Tapley 
that when he first appreciated his surround- 
ings he sat down on his bunk and indulged 
in a hearty laugh. All round New West- 
minster was dense virgin forest. Mr. Duthie 
declares that ‘Mr. Sheepshanks was a 
backwoodsman by nature,’”’ and the journal 
records only one instance of his losing 
himself in the woods. Then he sat down 
on the trunk of a tree, lit his pipe, and 
waited till the rising of the moon gave him 
his bearings. The incident, trifling in itself, 
reveals the self-reliance and clear-headedness 
of the man. 

Hard as were the conditions of life at 
New Westminster, they were the height of 
comfort in comparison with those at the 
Cariboo goldfields. In this “abomination 
of desolation,”’ which was almost inaccessible, 
Mr. Sheepshanks and his co-worker, Mr. 
Dundas, did much good in the rough mining 
camp. The impression they made was 
aptly conveyed by one of the miners them- 
selves: ‘‘ Wal, whether those chaps do 
much good I don’t know. But anyhow 
they’ve got grit.” Speaking for himself, 
Mr. Sheepshanks wrote: *‘I never received 
anything but kindly and respectful treat- 
ment from the miners.’’ Here is a descrip- 
tion of a church service in the largest 

inking saloon in the district. :— 

““The monte tables were swept away at the 
further end of the saloon, and benches and chairs 
put out for the congregation, and a small table for 
me. I rang the dinner bell up and down the street, 
and at the door of the saloon, and soon had a 
gathering of about thirty men. There was not a 
woman on the creek...... he men sang fairly well, 
and listened attentively and gravely. vity or 
obvious inattention would be thought bad form. 
At the other end of the saloon ‘ bar-keeper’ was 
handing out occasional cocktails......When ‘the 

reaching’ was over, as I was thanking ‘ bar-keep’ 
or his ny pS he politely offered me a drink. 
*Thank you, I don’t use it, but I will take a cigar.’ 


eased Wal, sir, I guess you had the whole crowd 
here this evening.” ‘Whom do you mean?’ ‘ Why, 
sir, all the gamblers. Did you observe that hand- 
some Jew right pecs you? That was Lichen- 
stein, who keeps t! 


n 


e bank. 





There are many typical cases cited of 
Englishmen of education who had gone to 
the goldfields in the hope of gaining a 
fortune, and drifted beyond the pale of 
civilization, as it were, under the stress of 
disappointment. More than once occurs a 
meeting like that with the man stripped to 


the waist, baking bread: ‘‘ Where have I 
seen you before?” ‘“‘I met you when at 
Cambridge.” 


Mr. Sheepshanks paid a brief visit to 
England in 1864 for the purpose of raising 
funds to build a new and worthy church at 
New Westminster in place of the tem- 
porary building, and on his way across 
the United States visited the Mormon 
capital at Salt Lake City. He had a 
long interview with Brigham Young, 
preached at his request @ sermon to an 
assembly of 3,000 Mormonites, and went 
once to hear a play in the theatre, where 
“there was a considerable preponderance of 
females and an overwhelming number of 
children.” If the applause became _ too 
loud, the president merely pulled back the 
curtain of his box, looked round, and at 
once all was hushed. 

The later portion of the journal relates 
to the tour in China, whence Mr. Sheep- 
shanks returned to Europe across Mongolia 
and Siberia in the pre-railway days. He 
ives a very interesting account of the 
amas of Ourga, and he witnessed the cere- 
mony of the Grand Lama, 7.e., the Taranath 
Lama—leaving for country quarters. As 
the great man, raised high in a sedan chair 
on the shoulders of his attendant lamas, 
passed the traveller, he looked displeased 
at his not kneeling like the rest—which 
“British obstinacy forbade”; but he 
quickly recognized that the recalcitrant was 
a foreigner, and the expression of this human 

od turned to “a stare of eager curiosity.” 
ir. Sheepshanks succeeded in leleginn away 
@ genuine Tibetan prayer wheel, which a 
young lama procured for him “at a good 
price.” 

The writer had, in the course of his 
travels under conditions when travel was 
much more of a toil than the pleasure 
it has since become, many adventures, and 
they certainly lose nothing in the telling, 
for there are many good stories. It fell 
to the Bishop’s lot to be the chief actor in 
one or two curious coincidences. In the 
year 1859 Bishop Hills gave to Mr. 
Sheepshanks his New Westminster charge. 
In 1894 Bishop Sheepshanks presented his 
old chief to a living in his diocese. In 1867 
Mr. Sheepshanks, in passing through Siberia, 
ave a Greek archimandrite his views as to 
Shteos being too highly paid in our Church, 
and curates being paid too little. Forty 
years later a Norfolk gentleman met the 
same archimandrite, who referred to the 
incident, and wondered what had happened 
to his English visitor. On hearing that he 
had become a bishop, he expressed curiosity 
to know whether his opinions had remained 
unchanged. The Bishop’s comment, ‘I 
will tell the old gentleman when I next meet 
him,” is typical of the breezy optimism and 
sound good sense which he displayed 
throughout his career “‘in the rough,” and 
with which this narrative is redolent. 


FurTHER excellent Church work is re- 
corded in Eighteen Years in Uganda and East 
Ajrica, by Bishop Tucker, 2 vols. (Arnold). 
This book is really a history of the Uganda 
Protectorate, and deals with so many and 
such weighty issues that an adequate 
notice within narrow limits is difficult. 
Bishop Tucker’s inevitable references to 
controverted questions are marked by 
fairness and good taste; we may mention 
his treatment of the thorny subject of the 





Roman Catholic Mission. His narrative is 
concerned in the first instance with strictly 
missionary matters, and with politics as 
incidental to them—for the affairs of the 
British East Africa Company and the events 
connected with the annexation are inextric- 
ably intertwined with the history of the 
Mission. There are not many passages of 
ethnological interest ; and in this direction 
the Bishop is perhaps hardly a safe guide, 
as he says (p. 96) that the tribal institutions 
of the Baganda—which are only a more 
highly developed form of those virtually 
universal among the Bantu—were “ never, 
I am convinced, evolved from within. [They 
have] come from the outside ; from whence 
it is hard to say, but most probably from 
Abyssinia.” The following passage throws 
an interesting side-light on the social 
organization of the people :-— 

“The problems connected with the relations of 
capital and labour, with which the European is so 
familiar, were unknown in Uganda at the time of 
which I am writing. The payment of wages was a 
novelty, little appreciated and hardly understood. 
The peasant rendered to his chief as a matter of 
course the labour of his hands. The chief thanked 
his dependants for their services as those who 
served him willingly: ‘Mwebale, mwebale, ban- 
ange’ (‘Thank, thank you, my friends’), was his 
greeting as he went among them, as they laboured 
at house or fence. ‘ Awo munange’ (‘ How kind of 
you, my friend’) was the answer......A missionary 
who tried to get a house built by paid labourers found 
that the only men in the country who would work 
for him were those who had the misfortune to be in 
debt. On visiting the building, to view the progress 
of the work, the missionary neglected to thank his 
workmen. He was reminded by his men of his 
neglect. ‘ But,’ he pended in excuse, ‘I pay your 
wages, why should I thank you?’ Then came the 
answer : ‘ Was it ever known since the world began 
that a master refused to thank his men?’” 


Other parts of the enormous diocese are 
dealt with besides Uganda proper: we get 
graphic pictures of the Kilimanjaro district ; 
the missions at Freretown and Rabai, behind 
Mombasa ; the Mpwapwa and Mamboya 
country, Bunyoro and Mount Elgon, and 
the Masai. The numerous illustrations, 
from the author’s water-colour sketches, 
add greatly to the attractiveness of the book. 
Some misspelt proper names and Swahili 
words have escaped correction in the read- 
ing of the proofs. The mention of Swahili 
reminds us that Bishop Tucker seems a 
little hard on that language (ii. 216), cordially 
as we agree with his objection to its use in 
the schools of Uganda, to the exclusion of 
the rich and beautiful vernacular. 


The Thoughts of Lucia Halliday, edited 
by R. M. (Methuen & Co.), are, as is custom- 
ary with their kind, haphazard musings, 
generally commonplace enough, on a variety 
of topics, sublime and trivial, and make 
rather excessive demands upon the indul- 
gence of the reader. “ Thoughts” on books, 
religion, and morality are jumbled together 
with reflections called forth by violin strings, 
snow in summer, picture-hanging, and 
table d’héte small talk; and all are set 
forth with the familiar air of combined 
aloofness and instruction evident in such a 
passage as the following :— 

** For it is too true that in many instances life 

separates more than distance or death. Clough 
has given us a striking picture of this in his 
beautiful poem ‘ Qua cursum ventus,’ where two 
ships, becalmed at eve, are carried far apart 
through the night, as the wind rises, and in the 
morning they find they are no longer side by side 
as before.” 
In a similar vein we are told of the Basques 
that ‘‘ their origin is, however, obscure, and 
philologists have disputed over their lan- 
guage”; and of ‘Comus’ that it “ would 
have been out of place in Charles II.’s 
court.”” The volume includes one or two 
short poems gracefully expressed, and 4 
collection of ‘‘ Anecdotes.” 
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THE ENGLISH CHURCH PAGEANT. 


Four years ago we chronicled the opening 
of the Pageant movement. The spectacle at 
Sherborne has been more fruitful of results 
than its promoters could have anticipated, 
and has enabled other towns to out-distance 
the originators. The main features, how- 
ever, remain unchanged. Pageants testify 
to the value for popular purposes of teaching 
conveyed more directly than any book can 
convey it, to @ revived interest in colour and 
beauty, and perhaps to an awakening of 
genuine dramatic feeling. They are essen- 
tially democratic folk-spectacles; and this 
quality was exhibited to the full in the 
biggest of all the series, which we witnessed 
last week at Fulham. The episodes were 

resented in such a way as to enlist the 
interest and active service of Churchmen 
of all classes from the different deaneries 
and districts taking part ; and the organizing 
of the voluntary ouianns, 4,500 in number, 
can have been no light task. Nor was the 
task lightened by “ swapping horses in mid- 
stream ’’; certain defects in the performance 
were probably due to the exchange of Mr. 
Frank Lascelles for Mr. Moss as Master which 
took place on the very eve of presentation. 
It was a piece of ill-fortune that the Master 
of the Pageant as performed should have 
been in command for a few weeks only. 

In the Pageant as designed there was one 
great fault: it was too long. At the actual 
presentment on Thursday, the 10th inst., 
there was another: it was too slow. Pro- 
bably the attempt to give ten episodes in 
the afternoon was an initial error. When 
to this we add the long waits between the 
acts, made longer b ismal weather, and 
by the dragging of all the choral interludes, 
and the apparent love for retardation of the 
conductors, it is not surprising that the show 
lasted more than four hours. In conse- 
quence, though all the seats were paid for, 
there was a very poor attendance in the 
evening, and row upon row of empty benches 
faced the performers. The depressing 
weather was, perhaps, in part responsible 
for this. But all through the afternoon 
performance there was a lack of verve, 
reflected in the listless air of the spec- 
tators, who showed enthusiasm only at 
the very pretty children’s dance at the 
end of the miracle play. As one put it, 
‘** What all the saints have failed to do has 
been achieved by a ballet; these children 
have brought the house down.” At the 
same time we must add that the feature 
seemed in keeping both in style and manner. 
This was far from being the case with the 
dance of the spangled maidens at the close 
of the “‘ Seven Bishops ”’ scene in the evening. 
The whole performance of the first day was 
rather a dress rehearsal; and we believe 
that many features underwent a change 
for the better on the succeeding days. 
But while a play which is to run for a 
hundred nights or more can well afford to 
waste a night, this is not the case with a 
pageant whose outside limit is a fortnight. 
Altogether, the impression left on our minds 
was that of a great opportunity largely 
missed through insufficient rehearsing. We 
say this even allowing for the inevitable 
defects of amateur performances — defects 
we are willing to palliate in regard to the 
enthusiasm and real sacrifices which many 
taking part displayed. 

It was, as we have said, a great oppor- 
tunity, and we must commend the effort to 
teach the English people something of what 
the continuity of the Church means, to 
bring before their eyes the exuberant gaiety 
and brightness which, along with squalor and 
ugliness, were so marked a feature of the 
Middle Ages. Nowadays we have all the 





ugliness, more than all the misery, and, 
except in the private mansions of the 
“triumphant classes,” but little of the 
joy and splendour. The promoters have 
been blamed—we think, unfairly—for laying 
so much stress upon one aspect of Church 
life. But no one who knows the Middle 
Ages is ignorant that the cloister was one of 
its main features; that the monastic ideal 
was regarded by many who did not follow 
it as far the highest; and that the de- 
struction of religious communities was not 
merely the aim of royal brigands like 
Henry VIII., but also definitely and theo- 
retically the objective of Luther and 
Melanchthon. In thus emphasizing the 
importance of monastic ideals in the Middle 
Ages, and stigmatizing the robbery of the 
sixteenth century, the promoters of the 
Pageant were not only within their rights ; 
they would have been untrue to the per- 
spective of history had they done otherwise. 
On the other hand, we think the dull and 
spiritless scene of Parker’s consecration 
might well have been exchanged for some 
more definitely ‘‘ Evangelical’’ episode, 
such as a sermon by Wesley or the founda- 
tion of the Church Missionary Society. 

To come to the details of the perform- 
ance, from start to finish the colour arrange- 
ments were admirable. Whether we take the 
blue of the warriors in the early scenes, or 
the costumes of James I. and his courtiers, 
or the crowd at Laud’s execution, there was 
no mistake artistically or (so far as we could 
judge) archzologically. The crowds and 
processions were well marshalled, and walked 
on the whole with dignity, but not always. 
In scenes like the coronation of Edward VI. 
and the trial of the Seven Bishops there 
was a great want of men in the crowd, also 
of noise; they were not “rowdy” enough, 
and were afraid of “giving themselves 
away.” 

By far the most dignified and impres- 
sive of all the episodes was the funeral 
procession of Henry V., in the evening. The 
whole arrangement of this, including the 
‘Dies Ire,’ was masterly, all the more 
effective because it was entirely without 
dialogue. Dialogue, except occasionally, is 
out of place in a pageant. From the nature 
of the performers, it is likely to be imperfectly 
executed ; from the nature of the scene, it 
is sure to be imperfectly heard by many of the 
spectators. There was undoubtedly too 
much talking in this pageant, and the talk 
was nowhere of a very high order. One 
scene, which might have been the best, was 
irremediably spoilt by atrocious acting. 
Every schoolboy knows the story of Becket’s 
murder, and we believe that any schoolboy 
taken at random would have made of it 
something more life-like and vivid than the 
presentment at Fulham, following as it did 
the rather affecting episode of Becket’s entry 
into Canterbury and the coming of the four 
knights. We learn that this death-scene 
was cut out in later performances, and we 
are glad of it. 

For the closing scenes both afternoon and 
evening we have nothing but praise: 
magnificent as spectacles, they were worthy 
of all that had preceded. The acting, as 
we have said, was nowhere first-rate, and 
sometimes third-rate; but the speaking of 
Latimer’s sermon on the plough was effective ; 
so also was the miracle play. 

Despite a few flaws and a slight hint of 
a controversial tendency, the Pageant may 
be regarded on the whole as both true to 
history and fair to see. As was but fitting, 
it was preceded by an impressive choral 
Eucharist, and a sermon, brief, but effective, 
by the Bishop of London. 











THE COLCHESTER PAGEANT. 


THE rehearsal of the Colchester Pageant, 
to which the press was invited last Saturday, 
was carried out under conditions of weather 
which did not allow the players a fair chance. 
Though the rain had ceased before the 
performance began, the ground was 80 
bemired as to “crave wary walking.” 
Impetuous warriors could not help slipping, 
and the dancing in the middle of the arena 
was sadly hampered. Still there was plenty 
of spirit and ingenuity in the action, and 
when the whole has been revised and reduced 
it should prove one of Mr. Louis N. Parker’s 
great successes. He mentioned at the 
luncheon given in the Town Hall that the 
scheme had been some two years in prepara- 
tion, and the enthusiasm of the crowd of 
workers was evident throughout. Mr. 
Parker has had the support of a mayor of 
literary taste, and undefeated optimism. 
Much credit is due to the Mistress of the 
Robes (Mrs. Wm. Claridge), the Mistress 
of Designs (Miss Hastings-Irwin), and the 
Mistress of Headdresses (Miss Senior) for the 
excellent results of their work. The dresses 
were brilliant, and specially effective in the 
various children’s dances. It was difficult 
to judge of the dancing itself in the condi- 
tions aforesaid, but, with all allowance for 
uncertain footing, the performers seemed 
somewhat at sea in their evolutions. The 
Morris Dance and Stately Dance will, how- 
ever, with more practice, be as successful 
as the more irregular Dance of the Roman 
Maidens and of Fishermen and Fishwives. 
The Rigadoon, with Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
music, is worthy of applause for its colour 
and movement. 

The scene in the Castle meadow has as its 
centre a white-columned temple inscribed 
“JIviri et Senatus Colonie Claudianz.” 
To the right of the spectator a gently rising 
bank allows of two effective entrances at 
some distance. The further of these 
entrances at the back of the meadow gave 
an occasion to emphasize the excellent horse- 
manship shown throughout. Cavaliers and 
chariots of different periods moved with 
ease and dignity. The mounted trum- 
peters were the best we have heard for some 
time. Sheep with blue ribbons round their 
necks, led by a band of girls, produced a 
pleasant pastoral effect, and one of their 
number was so determinedly histrionic as 
to intervene unexpectedly in the Morris 
Dance. 

Colchester can claim an _ exceptional 
amount of history for a pageant, and the 
frequent references to the oyster, which had 
a song to itself, written by the Mayor, and 
the fisheries of the river Colne are justified 
by local pride. The ancient Briton who 
discovered the excellent quality of the 
unknown bivalve was ingeniously introduced ; 
the noble and his followers who attempted to 
seize the fisheries were soundly thwacked ; 
and a fishwife played Madame Sans-Géne 
with Henry VI. in spirited style. The 
advance of Thomas Audley, Town Clerk, 
to honour and distinction did not interest 
us, and might be omitted. 

There are, moreover, other scenes, or por- 
tions of scenes, which might well disappear. 
As, we suppose, about a third of the audience 
at best can hear the best speakers, the talk 
should be rigorously curtailed, e.g., the 
explanation by a mounted herald of 1189 
of Murdrum, Lastage, Pontage, &c., to @ 
comic old rustic, and some of the opposition 
between Bailiffs and Abbots. The whole 
episode of Eudo Dapifer went tediously. 
The capture of Colchester by the Roundheads, 
and shooting of two of the leading 
Cavaliers by a firing party, had admirably 
dramatic moments; but the details repre- 
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senting the defence of the town, and the 
talk of the Cavaliers during the siege were 
far too long. The selection of a comely 
bride on two occasions at sight (somewhat in 
the manner of the folk-tales and fairy stories 
of our youth) was much more to the point. 

The Romans, with the irruption of 
Boadicea and the triumph of Claudius, and 
Queen Elizabeth entertained by dances, 
old King Cole, and a magnetic shock from 
Dr. Gilbert, the author of ‘De Magnete,’ 
—— the best episodes. The song of 

elena and her maidens to welcome Con- 
stantius Chlorus,— 


Roman, come to the land of roses 
Where the meadow river slips to the sea, 


was pretty and well executed. 

A white-bearded chorus came forward at 
the close of each scene and sang verses which 
were tasteful (as might be expected from 
Mr. James Rhoades), but approximated too 
nearly to the jejune remarks of their Greek 


prototype. 








THE LATE MR. GEORGE MEREDITH. 
9, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., June 16, 1909. 
As solicitors to the executors of the late 
Mr. George Meredith, we think it as well to 
call the attention of all persons who have in 
their possession any letters or other docu- 
ments written by him to the fact that the 
copyright in such letters and documents is 
now vested in his executors. 
Watters & Co. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Balsillie (David), Isa big <4 Possible? 4/ net. 
Barnes-Lawrence (A. E.), The Holy Communion: its In- 
stitution, Purpose, and Privilege, 6d. net. Second 


Fdition. 

Dreyfus (Hippolyte), The Universal Religion: Bahaism, 
4/ net. Treats of its rise and social import. 

Foster (G. B.), The Function of Religion in Man’s Struggle 
for Existence, 5/ net. 

Macleane (D.), Our Island Church, 2/6 net. Sketches from 
the History of English Church and State. 

Momerie (Rev. A. W.), Essays on the Bible, 3/6 net. Edited 
by Mrs. Momerie, with a preface by J. Nield. 

Morgan (G. co The Book of Job. Part of the 
Analyzed Bible, 3/6 

Resurrectio Christi, 3/6 net. An apology written from a 
new standpoint, and supported by evidence, some of 
which is new. 

Riviére (J.), The Doctrine of the Atonement, Vol. II., 7/6 

Smyth (W. Woods), Bankrupt Views of the Bible : Part I.— 
a Views. Part I1.—What is the Bible, 2/6 net. 

Spinoza’s Short Treatise on God, Man, and Human Wel- 
fare, 6/net. Translated by L. G. Robinson. 

Tisdall (W. St. Clair), Comparative Religion, 1/ net. 

Worsley (F. W.), The Fourth Gospel and the Synoptists, 

3/net. Acontribution to the study of the Johannine 

problem. 


. 


Law. 
Gour (H. S.), The Penal Law of India, 22/6 net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Arts connected with Building, by R. W. Schultz, C. F. A. 
Voysey, and others, 5/ net. Lectures on craftmanshi 
and design delivered at Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, 
for the Worshipful Company of Carpenters. Edited by 
T. Raffles Davison, with 98 illustrations of old and 
modern work. 

Carmichael (M.), Francia’s Masterpiece, 5/ net. An essay 
on the beginnings of the Immaculate Conception in 


art. 
—— a. , The Decoration and Furniture of 
nglish Mansions during the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries, 31/6 net. Contains several plates. 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, No. LIL, 


7/6 net. 
Studio, Vol. XLVI, 6/ net. 
Poetry and Drama. 
Carswell (D.), The Dawn, and other Poems, 1/ net. 
Cawein (M.), New Poems, 5/ net. 

Chronicle History of King Leir, 2'6 net. The original of 
Shakespeare’s ‘ King Lear.’ Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Ss 7 da Songs of a Parish Priest, 2/net, En- 
i) 


rged in. 

Figgis (D.), A Vision of Life, 3/6 net. Poems with an Intro- 
duction by G. K. Chesterton. 

Gibson (R. E. L.), A Miracle of St. Cuthbert, and Sonnets. 

Gregory (lady), Seven Short Plays, 3/6 net. 

Martin (S.), The Return of the Gods. 

Milton : The British Academy Tercentenary, 1/ net. Con- 
tains Meredith’s lines, Dr. A. W. Ward’s oration, and 
summary of Sir F. Bridge’s address.—Samson Agonistes 
and the Hellenic Drama. a Sir R. C. Jebb, 1/ net. 
From the Proceedings of the British Academy. 

Rice (C. Y.), Nirvana Days, 5/net. A few of the poems in 
this volume are reprinted from two of the author's 
earlier volumes, the rest are new, 


Spenser (Edmund), The Faerie Queene, 2 vols., 105/ net. 
A limited edition printed on fine hand-made paper 
in the ew type. 

Webb (F. J.), World-Music, and other Poems. 

Music. 

Handel-Mendelssohn Festival, Crystal Palace, 1909: Selec- 
tion to be performed on June 24, 2/6. Words and 
music. 

Bibliography. 

Griffin (Grace G.), Writings on American History, 1907. A 
bibliography of books and articles on United States 
and Canadian history published during 1907, with some 
memoranda on other portions of America. 

Select List of References on the Valuation and Capital- 
ization of Railroads, 10c. One of the publications of 
the Library of Congress. 

Philosophy. 

Denis (Leon), Here and Hereafter, 3/6 net. A treatise on 
spiritual philosophy. 

aw . A.), Genetic Psychology, 5/net. An intro- 

uction to an objectiveand genetic view of intelligence. 
Political Economy. 

Bernstein (E.), Evolutionary Socialism: a Criticism and 
Affirmation, 1/6 net. Translated by Edith C. Harvey. 
One of the Socialist Library. 

History and Biography. 

Brasenose College Quatercentenary Monographs: Vol. I., 
General, te F. Madan, A. J. Butler, and E. W. 
Allfrey, 108 net. 

Brasenose College Register, 1509-1909, Vol. I., 15/ net. 

Brown (J. E.), Chantry Certificates for Hertfordshire, 
2/net. A transcript of the return made by the Com- 
missioners in the reign of Edward VL, with an intro- 
duction. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, March 1st, 1676. 
to February 28th, 1677, grurset in the Public Record 
Office, 15/. Edited by F. H. B. Daniell. 

Dictionary of National Biography: Vol. XVI., Pocock— 

bins, 15/ net. Reissue. 

Duff (J. Wight), A Literary History of Rome, 12/6 net. 
From the origins to the close of the Golden Age. 

Enock (C. R.), Mexico, 10/6 net. Deals with its ancient and 
modern civilization, history and political conditions, 
topography and natural resources, industries, and 
general development, and has a map and 75 illustra- 
tions, and an introduction by Major Martin Hume. One 
of the South American Series. 

Greswell (Rev. W. H. P.), Chapters on the Early History of 
Glastonbury Abbey, 6/6 

Hodgson (W. E.), The Life of Thomas IL, Archbishop of 

ork, and his Connection with Southwell Minster. An 
essay for the eight hundreth anniversary of his conse- 
cration, to be held at Southwell on June 29. Contains 

4 illustrations. 
Janssen (J.), History of the German People. Vols, XIII. 


and XIV., 25 

Mathews (J. M.), slative and Judicial History of the 
Fifteenth Amendment. One of the Johns Hopkins 
University Studies. 

Memorials of Old Middlesex, 15/ net. Edited by J. 
Tavenor-Perry, with many illustrations. 

Pipe Roll Society, Vol. XXI{X. The Pipe Roll for the 


twenty-sixth year of Henry II., collated with the 
Chancellor’s Roll for the same year, with an introduc- 
tion by Mr. Round. 

Trenholme (Rev. E. C.), The Story of Iona, 8/6 net. With 
illustrations from lm my and drawings by 
Frances M. Richmond, and maps. 

Geography and Travel. 

Beckett (A.), The Spirit of the Downs, 10/6 net. Impres- 
sions and reminiscences of the Sussex Downs, with 
20 illustrations in colour by Stanley Inchbold. 

Holidays Abroad. An illustrated booklet of a series of 
tours in less-known districts of Holland, North 


Germany, &c. 

Holland (Clive), Tyrol and its People, 10/6 net. The author 
deals fully with the romantic history, people, and 
scenery of this corner of the Austro-Hungarian empire. 
The volume has 16 illustrations in colour by Adrian 
Stokes, and 31 other illustrations and a map. 

Wherry (George), Notes from a Knapsack. The subjects of 
the chapters were suggested during climbs or walks in 
vacations spent on the Alps, orin the flelds and villages 
at home, with illustrations. 


Sports and Pastimes. 

Maclaren (A. C.), Cricket, 3d. With portrait and other 
illustrations. 

Vasse (W.), Three Years’ Sport in Mozambique, 8/6 net. 
Translated from the French by R. and H. M. Lydekker, 
with 80 illustrations. 

Education. 

Brown (J. F.), The American High School, 6/ net. 

Girls’ School Year-Book (Public Schools), April, 1909, to 
Ag, 1910, 2/6 net. Issued under the direction of the 

itors of ‘The Public Schools Year-Book.’ 

Watson (F.), The Beginnings of the Teaching of Modern 
Subjects in England, 7/6 net. 

Philology. 

Belléli(L.), An Independent Examination of the Assuan 
and Elephantine Aramaic Papyri, 7/6 net. With 11 
plates and 2 appendixes. 

Hasan (Shayk), Persian Self-Taught in Roman Characters, 
2/6. With English phonetic pronunciation. 


School-Books. 

Dramatic Scenes from English Literature, 1/6. Selected 
and adapted by Fanny Johnson, with illustrations. 
Florian (A. R.), A First Book of German Oral Teaching, » 

Foxcroft (C.) and Samuel (T.), An Elementary Course 
Practical Science, Parts L. and IL., 6d. net each. 

Low (W. H.) and Briggs (J.), Matriculation English Course 
a6. one of the University Tutorial Series. ‘Ihird 

ition. 

McIsaac (Isabel), The Elements of ine for Schools, 3/6 

Michelet (Jules), Jeanne d’Arc, 2/. ited by J. H. Sacret. 

Tennyson’s Enid (1859), 1/6. Edited, with introduction and 





notes, by C. B. Wheeler. 


Science. 
American Journal of Anatomy, Vol. IX., No.2 Edited by 
Cc. een, H. H. Donaldson, and others. 
Archives of the Middlesex Hospital, Vol. XV., 7/6 net. 
Darwin (C.), The Foundations of the Origin of Species. A 
sketch written in 1842, Edited by his son Francis 


in. 

Dawson (Grace), How to Rest and be Rested, 6d. net. The 
purpose of this little book is to point out the restful 
wa: - living, and show the connexion between body 
and mind. 

Dixon (C.), The Bird-Life of London, 6/ net. With illustra- 
tions in colour and black and white. 

Finn (F.), Wild Beasts of the World, Part XVI., 1/ net. 
With illustrations by L. Sargent, C. E. Swan, and W. 


Austen. 

Fossil Plants, 6d. net. Contains 60 ee illustrating 
the flora of the Coal Measures by E. A. N. Arber. One 
of Gowans’s Nature Books. 

Jordan (W. L.), The Sling, Part IIL, 1/ net. Remarks in 
connexion with lectures delivered in the Royal Institu- 
tion and in the Institution of Civil Engineers, November, 
1908, to — 1909. 

Livingstone College Year-Book, 1909, 6d. A record of a 
year’s work at Livingstone College, and containing a 
review of recent progress in tropical medicine. 

Mehrtens (A. C.), Gas-Engine Theory and Design, 10/6 net. 

Ostwald (Wilhelm), The Fundamental Principles of 
Chemistry, 7/6 net. An introduction to chemistry. 
Authorized translation by Harry W. Morse. 

| (H. G.), The Building Foreman’s Pocket-Book. 
21/ net. 

Rose (T. Kirke), The Precious Metals, comprising Gold, 
Silver, and Platinum, 6/ net. Contains 47 illustrations. 

a (C. H.), Practical Testing of Gas and Gas Meters, 

/ net. 

Wright (H. J. and W. P.), Beautiful Flowers and How to 
po Them, Part XV.,1/ net. With Illustrations in 
colour. 

Wright (W. P.), The Garden Week by Week throughout the 
Year, 6/ net. A practical handbook to Goths 
operations and the culture of important plants, wit 
numerous coloured plates and half-tone engravings and 
100 practical illustrations. 

Zeigmondy (R.), Colloids and the Ultra-Microscope, 12/6 net. 

Fiction. 

Baker (Emily), Peggy Gainsborough, the Great Painter's 
Daughter, 5/ net. Deals with the Gainsborough family 
circle. Illustrated. 

Belloc (H.), A Change in the Cabinet, 6/. A story of 

—— ——_ 

Blyth (James), e Liberty of Love, 6/. A study of 

modern ideas of marriage.—The Same Clay, 1/ net. 
New Edition. 

Brebner (P. J.) A Royal Ward, 6/. The adventures of Lady 
Betty Walmisley take place in England when Europe is 
in the throes of the Napoleonic wars. There is a 
frontispiece by Christopher Clark. 

Dennis (D. H.), Moths and the Maid, 6/. Relates to an 
unhappy marriage. 

Ernst (Otto), Asmus Semper, 6/ net. The story of a boy- 

ood, translated by Aletheia Caton. 

Hart (Mabel), Sister K, 6/. Begins with the Sister’s school- 
days, and continues with her hospital experiences. 

Letts (W. M.) Diana Dethroned, 6/. Contrasts the wooing 
of a “headstrong, generous rascal,” with that of an 
Australian cousin. 

Oliphant (Mrs.) The Primrose Path, 7d. net. New Edition. 

Page — The Silent Rancher, 6/. A romance of 


Rhodesia. 

Shannon (James), Sheila of Dunslane, 6/. The daughter of 
a oe Irish baronet, goes through many love 
episodes—not all of a happy nature. 

Stacpoole (H. de Vere), e Pools of Silence, 6/. A 
romance of the Tropics dealing, inter alia, with the 
Congo State. 

Stevens (E. S.), The Veil, 6/7. A romance of Tunisia, with 
illustrations in colour. 

Vance (L. J.), The Bronze Bell, 6/. Relates the frustration 
of a second Indian rising. 

Whitechurch (V. L.), Concerning Himself, 6/. The story of 
an ordinary man. 

Wrench (Mrs. Stanley), Burnt Wings, 6/. A story of an 
ill-assorted marriage, complicated by outside attraction 
on both sides. 

General Literature. 

Book of the English Church Pageant, Fulham Palace, 
June 10-16, 1909. Compiled by H. P. Allen, H. N. Bate, 
and others. Edited by C. R. Peers. Illustrated. 

Cooper-Oakley (I.), Mystical Traditions, 4/. In the Anti- 
quarum Traditionum Collectio of Milan. 

Dicey = V.), Letters to a Friend on Votes for Women, 


ne 

Manual of Cartomancy, Fortune-Telling, and Occult Divina- 
tion, — Orient, 2/6 net. Fourth Edition, revised 
and en — 

Our Coming Kings, by Vox, 2/6 net. A discussion of the 
present state of England and political reform. 

Some Papers of Lord Arundell of Wardour, 8/4 net. Papers 
chiefly on politics. 

South African Home Reading Union: The Bulletin, No. I. 
New Series. Issued quarterly. 

Pamphlets. 

Brockhouse (H.), The Curse of the Country, 1d. Relates to 
the land monopoly. 

Grant (W.), What still remains to be done for the Scottish 
Dialects. One of the English Association Leaflets. 

Haslam (J.), Cotton and Competition, 1d. 

Macdonald (J. R.), Socialism To-day, 1d. 

Pedley (R. D.), Our Teeth :eWhy We lose Them and How 
We may keep Them. 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
ont (P.), La Probléme de la Résurrection du Christ, 


Fine Art and Archaology. 
Delisle (L.), Rouleau mortuaire du B. Vital, Abbé 
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duction of more than two hundred inscriptions in 
churches in England as well as France, collected in the 
first quarter of the twelfth century. 

Music and the Drama. 

Beethoven-Jabrbuch, Vol. II. Edited by T. von Frimmel, 
the frontispiece being a portrait of A. W. Thayer, 
Beethoven's well-known biographer. 

Shakespeare: Kénig Lear, erlautert von R. Prélss, 1m. 
Vol. 97 of the Erlauterungen zu den Klassikern.— 
Othello, herausgegeben von M. M. A. Schroer, 1m. 70. 
The texts of the first Quarto and the first Folio on 
facing pages. Vol. 14 of the Englische Textbibliothek. 

History and Biography. 

Hauser (H.), Les Sources de I'Histoire de France, 1494-1610: 
Vol. II. Frangois let Henri IL,5fr. In the Manuels 
de Bibliographie historique. 

en a Société francaise au Temps de Philippe- 

—- r. 

Perroud (C.), Roland et Marie Phlipon: Lettres d'Amour 

de 1777 & 1780, 7fr. 50. 


Philology. t 

Belléli (L.), Un nouvel Apocryphe: Etude sur un Fragment 
de Manuscrit du Vieux Caire, A reprint of an article 
on the Hebrew text. 

Franz (W.), Shakespeare-Grammatik, 16m. Second Edition, 
—: to 600 pages. 

Kottas (K.), Thomas Randolph: sein Leben und seine 
Werke, 3m. Vol. XXIX. of the Wiener Beitriige zur 
englischen mae 


ion. 

Cardonnel (G. le), Les Soutiens de l’Ordre, 3fr. 50. 

France (Anatole), Les — Femmes de la Barbe-Bleue, et 
autres Contes Merveilleux, 3fr. 50. See ante, p. 727. 

Lasserre (P.), Henri de Sauvelade, 2fr. 

Vaucaire (M.), La Petite Madame “ Bec et Ongles,” 3fr. 50. 


General Literature. 

Chuquet (A.), Littérature allemande, 6fr. 50. 

*," All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 


Kiterary Gossip. 

THE fiction in The Cornhill Magazine for 
July, besides the serials, includes ‘ An 
Unseen Terror,’ by E. V. B., and ‘ The 
Seven-Thirty,’ by Miss Dorothea Deakin. 
Mr. Laurence Binyon contributes a poem, 
‘Mother and Child.’ Mrs. Henrietta O. 
Barnett writes on ‘ Babies of the State,’ 
in the light of the recent Poor Law Report ; 
Dr. W. H. Fitchett tells the story of the 
‘Eureka Stockade,’ an incident in the 
early days of the Australian gold-diggings ; 
and “A Cape M.A.” discusses the pros- 
pects of the South African Union in an 
article ‘ Briton and Boer in South Africa.’ 
Miss Mary Cholmondeley has a dialogue 
on ‘ Vicarious Charities’; and Katharine 
Tynan draws a sketch of ‘ The Lady of the 
Manor.’ Other articles are ‘The Oldest 
of Horticultural Societies,’ by Mr. Frede- 
rick Boyle, and ‘ A Letter from a Portu- 
guese Country House,’ by Miss Constance 
L. Clare. 

Mr. BERNARD QvuaRITCH will shortly 
ublish ‘ Relics of the Honourable East 
ndia Company,’ a series of fifty plates, 
many in colours, by William Griggs, with 
letterpress by Sir George Birdwood and 
Mr. William Foster. 

Mr. Sipney LEE has just completed 
the delivery at Oxford, for the Common 
University Fund, of his course of lectures 
on Tudor England’s literary relations 
with France. They will be published in 
the autumn, somewhat revised and en- 
larged, by the Oxford University Press, 
under the title of ‘ The French Renaissance 
in England.’ 

Mr. Murray is shortly publishing 
‘John Goodchild,’ a novel by a new 
writer, Mr. R. W. Wright Henderson. 
It deals with the time of the great railway 
mania in 1845. 

Amone the American books to be 
published shortly by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. are a ‘ History of the City of New 








York in the Seventeenth Century,’ by 
Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, in two 
volumes; a ‘History of the State of 
Washington,’ by Prof. E. S. Meany, with 
maps, portraits, and other illustrations ; 
and a volume of ‘Selections from Early 
American Writers, 1607-1800,’ edited by 
Prof. W. B. Cairns, which begins with 
Capt. John Smith, and ends with Charles 
Brockden Brown. 


Messrs. Herrer of Cambridge hope 
to publish in the early autumn an edition 
of the ‘ Symposium ’ of Plato by Mr. R. G. 
Bury. This, the first annotated edition 
of the dialogue produced in England, 
will contain a revised text in which, for the 
first time, account will be taken of the 
recently discovered papyrus fragment. 
The commentary will deal specially with 
the literary and philosophical aspects of 
the dialogue. 


TuHE July number of The Dublin Review 
promises articles on ‘Edmund Burke on 
Party Action,’ by the editor, Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward; ‘A Century of Socialistic Ex- 
periments, by Mr. W. H. Mallock ; 
‘Lord Curzon and Oxford Reforms,’ by 
Mr. Urquhart, Fellow of Balliol; ‘The 
Modern Surrender of Women,’ by Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton, and ‘Swinburne’s 
Lyrical Poetry,’ by Mrs. Meynell. 


THE death last Saturday of Mr. George 
Webb Appleton removes a capable writer 
of popular fiction. Mr. Appleton invented 
many ingenious mysteries and detective 
stories, the latest of which, ‘Dr. Dale’s 
Dilemma,’ is shortly to be published by 
Mr. John Long. He was born in New 
Jersey in 1845, and travelled extensively 
for journalistic purposes. He was corre- 
spondent of The New York Times in Paris 
and Rome, and started the Lecture 
Bureau system in England. 


WE receive for review from an English 
publisher ‘The Tragedy of Russia in 
Pacific Asia,’ which, being an American 
book, had already been sent to us in the 
latter half of last year, and was reviewed 
on August 29th. The same thing hap- 
pened with an edition of Milton’s minor 
poems taken up in this country long after 
its publication in the United States. In 
such cases publishers might, we think, 
take the trouble to ascertain what has 
already been said about their books, or, 
at least, to make a note of previous 
publication in the United States. 


Mr. Coutson KeErnawAn’s allegory 
‘ The Child, the Wise Man, and the Devil’ 
has just been translated and published in 
Esperanto, and his other allegory ‘The 
Face Beyond the Door’ is being put into 
Braille type for the blind to read. Both 
allegories are from his book ‘ Visions,’ some 
of the contents of which have now been 
translated into eighteen languages. 


THE VICOMTE DE REISET is at work on 
a study of the wife of Louis XVIIL., 
better known as the Comtesse de Provence, 
in which, it is understood, there will be 
published diaries of Charles Felix of Savoy 
and of the wife of the Comte d’Artois, 
afterwards Charles X. The Court of 
Savoy was a refuge for the daughters of 





the reigning duke during the émigration, 
and, in addition to the portion of the 
papers now about to see the light, there 
are others in the possession of the present 
head of the house of Savoy, the King of 
Italy. The family has allowed free com- 
munication to the public of its most 
important papers, namely, those in the 
archives at Turin, but has been more 
reserved than other reigning houses in 
letting family letters see the light. 


Tue Prix JEAN REYNAUD, of the value 
of 10,000 francs, in the gift of the Aca- 
démie Francaise, awarded every five 
years “au travail le plus méritant,” or 
‘aux proches d’un grand écrivain disparu,” 
was last week awarded to Madame 
Ferdinand Brunetiére, widow of the critic. 
Five years since this prize was handed 
over to Mile. Gaston-Paris. This year’s 
Prix Née (3,500 francs) goes to the poet 
M. Frédéric Plessis, a professor at the 
Sorbonne, and one of the founders, with 
M. Jean Moréas, of “T’école romaine.” 
The Prix Vitet (2,500 francs) has been 
given to M. Robert de la Sizeranne for 
his work as a whole (which includes ‘ La 
Peinture anglaise contemporaine’ and 
‘Ruskin et la Religion de la Beauté’) ; 
and the Prix Narcisse Michaut (2,000 
francs, for the best work on French 
literature) to M. Henry Boudeaux, literary 
critic of the Figaro and other papers. 


Tue French Prix National de Littérature, 
founded three years ago by the Minister 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, is in 
effect a ‘‘ bourse nationale de voyage,” 
and is alternately awarded to a poet and 
a prose writer. The winner of the prize 
is at liberty to travel wherever he likes, 
the only condition being that on his 
return he must publish his “ impressions 
de voyage.” This year the award was 
made to prose in the person of M. Edmond 
Pilon. 


Two familiar personages in the publish- 
ing world of Paris have died within the 
last few days. M. Claude Motteroz, who 
was in his seventy-ninth year, had a wide 
reputation, not only among printers as 
the editor of L’ Imprimerie, but also as the 
printer and publisher of a long series of 
beautiful books, first for the Maison 
Quantin, and afterwards for the Librairies- 
Réunies, of which he was one of the two 
directors. 


TuE first number of An Sgeulaiche, a 
sixpenny monthly magazine of fiction in 
the Gaelic language, will be published at 
Greenock in August next. The magazine 
will be edited by Mr. R. Erskine, who is 
also its proprietor, and will be the first 
of its kind ever published. 


Recent Government Papers of some 
interest to our readers are: New College, 
Oxford, Statutes (4d.); University Colleges, 
Great Britain, Grant in Aid, Report of 
Advisory Committee (14d.); Regulations 
for Secondary Schools, Wales (2d.); and 
Statutes for University Colleges, Cork, 
Dublin, and Galway (34d. each) ; Statutes 
for Queen’s University, Belfast (3$d.) ; and 
a Statute for the National University of 
Ireland (54d.). 
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The Life of a Fossil-Hunter. By C. H. 
Sternberg. With Introduction by H. F. 
Osborn. Illustrated. (Bell & Sons.) 


Tuis is the simple record of a life of hard 
work and adventure among some of the 
richest fossil-bearing rocks of Western 
America. It may be true, as stated in 
the Introduction, that fossil-hunting is 
“a distinctively American profession,” 
yet it should be remembered that ever 
since geology became a recognized branch 
of study the professional collector has not 
been wanting. Nearly a century ago the 
geological cabinets of this country and of 
the Continent were indebted for some of 
their choicest specimens to the intelligence 
and courage of Mary Anning—a young 
woman who gained her livelihood by 
fossil- hunting, not without occasional 
danger, in the Liassic cliffs of Lyme 
Regis. But whilst in Britain such col- 
lectors have been few, in America, with its 
wide wealth of vertebrate relics in certain 
localities, the profession of fossil-finding 
has been systematically developed on a 
large scale. 

Of these fossil-hunters of the West. Mr. 
Sternberg was one of the pioneers. Such 
a man sees much of wild nature, and his 
life has generally so many features of 
interest that it is well worth recording. 
It is a rough life, which requires for 
success rather exceptional qualifications, 
and would be enjoyed only by an enthu- 
siast. The collector has to work hard 
with his hands, and is usually ill-remune- 
rated ; whilst his labours, though contri- 
buting to the advancement of knowledge, 
rarely receive more than scant acknow- 
ledgment, sometimes not even that. He 
endures many hardships in camp-life, 
and is not infrequently called upon to 
face danger; he has to display much 
intelligence in discovering the relics, 
whilst when dealing with large vertebrates 
embedded in a stony matrix he has to 
exercise the dexterity of a mason in 
extracting them, and the skill of an 
engineer in removing them unhurt, trans- 
porting his massy treasures it may be 
over a roadless and hilly country or across 
a desert waste. Mr. Sternberg was born 
a collector, and in the course of his life 
has done such good work that we are 
disposed to pardon the little egotism 
which peeps out here and there in his 
pages. Many a museum, including our 
own Natural History Museum, owes much 
to his enthusiasm and resourcefulness. 

Prof. Osborn, of New York, the dis- 
tinguished authority on vertebrate palzon- 
tology, in a brief preface introducing the 
writer and his work, points out that the 
hunter of living game “ is always bringing 
live animals nearer to death and extinction, 
whereas the fossil-hunter is always seeking 
to bring extinct animals back to life.” 
This resurrection of the past has much 
aap ag 8 4 Mr. Sternberg, who fre- 
quently lets his imagination play in givi 
a touch of life to the fossils A vlich San 





unearthed, and in reconstructing the 
physical conditions under which they 
must have lived. Nor has the service of 
the artist been neglected. Among the 
illustrations are several taken from paint- 
ings in the American Museum of Natural 
History, showing “the forms of ages 
past away,” as restored by Prof. Osborn 
and Mr. Knight. 

* Mr. Sternberg began his life’s work 
more than forty years ago by collecting 
leaves from the Cretaceous sandstones of 
the Dakota beds in Central Kansas. At 
that time the country, visited every 
spring by vast herds of buffalo, was just 
being opened up, and the early settlers 
suffered from constant raids by the 
Indians. Of these wild days the writer 
gives a graphic account. But it was not 
the Indians only who were dreaded: at 
one time Ellsworth city was held by a 
party of lawless ruffians, and 


‘the dead-cart used to pass down the street 
every morning to pick up the bodies of 
those who had been killed in the saloons 
the night before, and thrown out on the 
pavement to be hauled away.” 


Without any introduction, except that of 
his own work in the Dakota beds, Stern- 
berg wrote in 1876 to Prof. Cope, suggest- 
ing an expedition to collect fossils from 
the Chalk of Western Kansas. To this 
suggestion Cope, with characteristic 
generosity, sent immediately a favourable 
reply, with the necessary funds; and 
thus began a relationship between the 
two men which ripened as time went on, 
and continued as long as Cope lived. 
The young collector, encouraged by the 
great naturalist, set to work with a will, 
and was soon rewarded by the discovery 
of mosasaurian and other relics; but 
success was achieved only at the expense 
of health and many comforts, the 
explorer suffering from ague and having 
no drinking water but “ alkali-water,” a 
beverage rather like a solution of Epsom 
salts. With Cope he subsequently made 
an expedition to the Bad Lands of Mon- 
tana, and afterwards worked for him in 
Oregon and Texas. 

It is among the Permian strata of Texas 
that much of Mr. Sternberg’s best work 
has been done. Here he spent years in 
collecting not only for Cope, but also for 
Von Zittel and others. To search for 
organic remains in these red rocks is 
a heartbreaking business, and it needs 
a man of exceptional energy to continue 
the quest under the trying climatic con- 
ditions of Texas ; he has to work under a 
pitiless sun, with danger of storm and 
flood, and often with water almost 
undrinkable through being densely charged 
with fine red mud from the disintegration 
of the Permian rocks. But notwithstand- 
ing such difficulties Mr. Sternberg suc- 
ceeded in obtaining fossils of remarkable 
scientific interest, such as the fin-backed 
lizard, Naosaurus, and other reptiles of 
pelycosaurian type. He is evidently a 
man who has always thrown a strong 
will into his work, and has not 
been easily daunted by difficulty or 
danger. 





Mr. Sternberg’s book is one to be 
thoroughly enjoyed by any reader fond 
of fossils, whilst it by no means lacks 
general interest as a story of camp-life 
in the Wild West. 








From Ruwenzori to the Congo. By A. F. R. 
Wollaston. (John Murray.)—Mr. Wollas- 
ton accompanied, in the double eee 
of medical officer and botanical collector, 
the expedition sent out in 1905 by the 
authorities of the British Museum. The 
immediate objects of the expedition were 
the fauna and flora of Ruwenzori, which 
have now “been investigated as completely 
as at present possible.” The western side 
of the range, lying within the bounds of 
the Congo State, could not be explored 
to any satisfactory extent, “‘owing to the 
hostility of the natives.” But it is probable 
that this would not have troubled the 
travellers, had they been allowed to proceed 
without a Belgian escort. Nearly four 
months were passed at Bihunga camp, in 
the Mubuku valley—most unfortunately, 
at an unfavourable time of year. None 
of the party was able to take advantage 
for mountaineering purposes of the break 
in the rains which usually occurs about the 
turn of the year, and which here occupied 
nearly the whole of January ; and any climb- 
ing that was done took place in the most 
depressing circumstances that can well be 
imagined. 

On leaving Bihunga at the end of April, 
the expedition proceeded to Muhokya, 
near Lake Ruisamba, where it remained 
nearly three months, passing on to Lake 
Albert Edward and round to the west, 
in order to complete the circuit of Ruwenzori. 
Its work was brought to an end with the 
return to Toro, and its members then sepa- 
rated—Messrs. Woosnam and Dent going 
westward, down the Congo to the coast, 
and the rest of the party back to Entebbe. 
Here one of them left for Mombasa, while 
the author and Mr. Carruthers prepared 
for the long journey to the West Coast. 
It appears that, by continuous travelling 
along the most direct route, it is now possible 
to cross the Continent, from Mombasa to 
Banana, in under eighty days. 

Mr. Wollaston’s book certainly does not 
come under the category referred to by his 
friend the late Prof. Newton, as ‘duller 
than anything short of Bradshaw.” His 
style is easy, and he has a light and graceful 
descriptive touch—in fact, some of his 
pictures are really brilliant, e.g., that of 
Lake Naivasha on p. 18, and the first sight 
of Ruwenzori, on p. 32. Yet, to a perhaps 
hypercritical taste, something is lacking— 
something which is to be found in many 
a rambling, clumsy book with no literary 
pretensions—the African atmosphere. Now 
that regions which a generation ago were 
half fabulous, and almost unknown, are 
becoming more generally accessible, it is 
only to be expected that they should be 
visited by an increasing number of travellers 
to whom the land conveys no special feel- 
ing, for whom there is no “ incommunicable 
thrill” in the scent of the sun-steeped 

asses, the sound of the wind among the 
‘an-palms, or the slow, grave melody of 
Bantu names. 

The country between Lake Albert Edward 
and Tanganyika has been comparatively 
little visited, and includes Lake Kivu and 
the Virunga, or volcanoes of Mfumbiro, 
previously unvisited by Europeans, except 
Count Gotzen and his party in 1893, Capt. 
Langheld, Dr. Kandt, and Mr. J. E. §&. 


Moore. ‘Travelling southwards towards Lake 


Kivu, between Chanyongombe and Chanina- 
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gongo, Mr. Wollaston had a good view 
of the lava-stream which had flowed from 
the latter mountain during the eruption 
of the previous year; but “the only signs 
we saw of present volcanic activity were 
a cloud of smoke that floated over the flat 
top of Tsha-nina-gongo, and a jet of steam 
that spouted from the southern slope of 
Nyamlagiro.”” When Count Gétzen ascended 
Chaninagongo, the crater emitted a column 
of steam, and at night a fiery glow visible 
for many miles a these phenomena 
appear to have ceased soon afterwards ; 
for on Capt. Langheld’s arrival, a few months 
later, the natives requested him to relight 
the burning mountain, “which the other 
white men had extinguished.” 

We are forced to pass over many tempting 
quotations, but cannot forbear to remark 
that it is a pity Mr. Wollaston felt ‘‘ a con- 
cern”? to plead the cause of the Congo 
State. One must sympathize with his desire 
for fair play and dislike of sensational 
atrocity-mongering ; but his reference to 
Lieut. Boyd Alexander and Mr. A. H. 
Savage Landor as having “ travelled widely 
in the Congo Free State, and recorded 
favourable reports of what they saw in 
different parts of the country,” is either 
disingenuous, or shows that he has not read 
the works in question. His tu quoque 
(p. 265), as regards Angola has, we hope, 
answered itself by this time; and more 
than one incidental touch shows that the 
system he thinks unjustly attacked is a 
bad one, and bound to produce bad results. 
We should be glad to know in what “‘ native 
language”’ Naivasha means “the tear” ; 
we understand the name to be a corruption 
of the Masai Hn-aiposha, “‘ the lake.” 








THE ECLIPSE OF A.D. 364. 
Blackheath, June 14, 1909. 

Pror. GINZEL of Vienna discusses this 
eclipse in his ‘ Spezieller Kanon der Sonnen- 
und Mondfinsternisse,’ and quotes the account 
of it by Theon. He considers that the 
amount obscured was about 4 digits, or 
0°33 of the sun’s diameter. Oppolzer’s 
map makes the central line pass over the 
extreme north of the British Isles to the 
south of Norway and Sweden. 

The British description, unearthed by 
Mr. Anscombe in The Atheneum of the 
5th inst., is not, I believe, mentioned in any 
modern work on eclipses. Although, as he 
remarks, the date is given in rather a peculiar 
manner, there can be no doubt that the 
account refers to the eclipse of June 16, 
A.D. 364. All astronomers will be much 
interested to see the result of Mr. P. H. 
Cowell’s calculations, and whether they will 
make the eclipse total over Durham and the 
north of England. W. T. Lynn. 








SOCIETIES. 


_ LinnEan.—June 3.—Dr. D. H. Scott, President, 
in the chair.— The President announced that he 
had appointed the following to be Vice-Presidents 
during the current session: Sir Frank Crisp, Mr. 
Horace W. Monckton, Prof. E Poulton, and 
Lieut.-Col. Prain.—The first exhibition was by Prof. 
Dendy, of photomicrographs showing _ nuclear 
division in Galtonia candicans, Decne., and nuclear 
division and fertilization in Ascaris megalocephala. 
—Mr. A. D. Cotton exhibited dried and recent 
specimens in formalin, of Colp i i ’ 
Derbés & Sol, from Weymouth, explaining how this 
Mediterranean species had advanced during the 
last few years up the French coast, intothe English 
Channel; it was believed to act injuriously to young 
oysters, by breaking them adrift on its rising by 
buoyancy when distended with air. Discussion was 
carried on by Mr. E. M. Holmes, Dr. J. C. Willis, 
Prof. —_ and Mr. J. C. Shenstone.—The first 
paper was by Mr. A. R. Horwood ‘On Calamites 








(Calamitina) schutzet, Stur, and on the correspond- 
ence between the length of internodes and the 
position and function of the short internode in the 
Genus Calamites, and in the recent Equisetacez,’ 
was communicated by Mr. E. E. Lowe.—The second 
paper was by Mr. H. 0. 8. Gibson, on the ‘Cephalo- 
chorda (Amphioxides), of the ‘‘Sealark” Expedi- 
tion was communicated by Mr. J. Stanley Gardiner. 
—The last paper, ‘The Alcyonaria of the “Sea- 
lark” Expedition,’ by Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, 
was also communicated by Mr. J. Stanley Gardiner, 
and read in title. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.—June 2.—Dr. F. A. Dixey, 
President, in the chair. — Messrs. F. P. Jepson, 
E. .C. Chubb, J. F. Musham, and O. C. Silverlock 
were elected Fellows.—Mr. Selwyn Image exhibited 
an example of the North-American sawfly 
Sirex caudatus, Cresson, bred from a larva found 
at Highbury.— The Rev. G. Wheeler brought 
for exhibition a series of Anthocharis tages, var. 
bellezina, from Aix-en-Provence, taken this year, and 
A. belia from the South of France for comparison.— 
Lord Walsingham showed two set_examples and 
moet cases of Holocacista rivillei, Stn., originally 

escribed in 1750, and not again found before 1870, 
recently discovered by him in the South of France 
mining leaves of the grape-vine—Dr. T. A. Chapman 
exhibited specimens of Callophrys avis, a new 
butterfly from the South of France, taken by him 
at Hyéres three years ago and in the following 
year, and obtained by him this year in_ the 
Pyrénées-Orientales. He showed two intermediate 
examples of Pararge egeria from Southern France, 
with a typical Southern specimen (@geria) and an 
English one (e@gerides) for comparison.—Dr. T. P. 
Lucas, who was present as a visitor, brought for 
exhibition a box containing thirty-one species of 
butterflies taken by him in the neighbourhood of 
Durban in two hours. He also gavea short account 
of the abundance of Lepidoptera at Brisbane, 
Queensland.—Mr. E. C. Bedwell exhibited examples 
of the myrmecophilous beetle, Hetwrius ferrugineus. 
QOl., from Boxhill, a species not recorded from 
Britain for forty-six years—Mr. H. St. J. Donis- 
thorpe exhibited specimens of Formica exsecta, 
several nests of which he had discovered near Avie- 
more in Inverness-shire in May. He pointed out 
that it had never been recorded from Scotland or 
the North before, and showed a map Of the British 
Isles to illustrate the British distribution of the 
species. He showed also eee of Formica rufa- 

ratensis, pseudogynes and micrergates from Nethy 

ridge, Inverness-shire.—Mr. L. Doncaster exhi- 
bited a drawer of Abraxas grossulariata and its var. 
lacticolor, to illustrate breeding experiments, the 
results of which suggested that the sex - deter- 
minants behave as Mendelian characters, female- 
ness being dominant, and that males are homo- 
zygous in respect of sex, females heterozygous.—Mr. 
z z le B. Tomlin showed examples of Micropeplus 
celatus, Er., taken on marshy ground last April, 
near Cloghane, co. Kerry, by Dr. N. Joy and him- 
self, an interesting addition to a small genus, so far 
reported only from Germany and Sweden.—Dr. 
G. B. Longstaff exhibited a number of specimens of 
Coccinella 11-punctata, L., from the White Nile, part 
of a migratory flight which lasted from 4.50 P.m. 
till nearly 6 p.m.; also a Scarabeus taken by him 
on the ode of the desert within half a mile of the 
Sphinx. It differed in several structural points 
from the common S. sacer, L., and has since been 
identified as S. compressicornis, Klug., an Arabian 
species.—Prof. E. B. Poulton brought for exhibi- 
tion (a) a beautifully carved scarab of about the 
sixth century B.c. from Upper Egypt, apparently 
copied from_S. sacer ; (b) species of two different 
enera of Coccinellide taken in cop. at Tubney, 
rks ; (c) a collection of Diptera from Oxford and 
the New Forest, with observations, and captured 
by Mr. A. H. Hamm ; (d) an example of the rare 
Castniid moth Castnia therapon, Kollar (a Bra- 
zilian species), taken flying in his conservatory at 
Broadstone, Dorset, by Dr. A. R. Wallace; (e) a 
series of forty-nine females and seven males of 
Hypolimnas misippus from British East Africa to 
illustrate the hereditary tendencies in the female 
forms; (/) examples of the Miillerian mimicry in 
Eupleine; (g) and a collection of small moths 
captured at sea, probably 190 miles from the land 
of South-East Cochin China, sent to him by Mr. F. 
Muir and Mr. J. C. Kershaw.—Prof. Poulton made 
some observations on the use of the saw of the saw- 
fly during oviposition supplementary to the dis- 
cussion on the subject at a previous meeting, and 
also communicated ‘Notes on the Life-History of 
Auwlacodes simplicialis, Snell.,’ by Mr. Muir and Mr. 
Kershaw.—Mr. T. Bainbrigge Fletcher exhibited 
a collection of Lepidoptera common to the African, 
Indian, and Australian regions, some of them 
occurring in America also. He also showed a 
collection from Ceylon of black ants and their 





mimics; a mass of the Cingalese bug, Dysdercus 
cingulatus, resembling a flower; and an example of 
the Coprid beetle Scarabeus gangeticus, taken on the 
wing carrying small winged Diptera of the Borbor- 
idz.—The following papers were communicated : 
‘On some New and Little- Known Neotropical 
Lycenide,’ by Mr. Hamilton H. Druce; ‘A 
Description of the Superior Wing of the Hymeno- 
ptera, with a View to give a simple and more 
certain Nomenclature to oy System of Jurine, 
by Mr. Claude Morley; ‘On the Colonization of 
New Nests of Ants by Myrmecophilous Coleoptera, 
by Mr. H. St. J. Donisthorpe; and ‘ New Genera of 
British Mymaride (Haliday),’ by Mr. F. Enock. 





PHILOLOGICAL. —June 4.—Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, 
Treasurer, in the chair.— Prof. Weekley read a 
paper, ‘More Anglo-French Etymologies.’ The 

.E.D.’ explains abate, in the “Ring's Quhair,’ as 
** depression, casting down”: it means the exact 
opposite, the delight of the hero on seeing his lovely 

y; O. Fr. esbat, delight, pleasure (Cotgrave). 
Amazin, in “‘ They somewhat amayned their furie, 
1578, is O.Fr. ameinrer, amoindrir, to diminish. 
To ameise is O.F r. ameisier to appease. Ansire in 
John Wilson’s ‘ Andronicus Commenius,’ 1663, but 
not in ‘ N.E.D.’ is obviously a mixed form, from 
ancestor and sire. Lyndsay’s askar—‘‘They gart 
me stand fra thame askar”—is O.Fr. @ escart, & 
Yecart. Chert, a splintery variety of quartz, is an 
adaptation of Fr. echarde, splinter, which is of 
Germanic origin, as “shard, O.E. sceard,” is no 
doubt connected with it. Perhaps quartz is from 
an O.Fr. pl. *esquarts ; cp. esquerder in Godefroy 
and Catalan esguerdar, to split. The early Scotch 
eockernonny, “the gathering of a young woman’s 
hair, when it is wrapt up in a band or fillet, com- 
monly called a snood” (Jamieson), appears to be & 
corruption of Fr. cogue a nonnain. Cotgrave has 
‘‘mesange nonnette, a little titmouse called the 
nunne, because she seemes to weare a nunne-like 
fillet about her head.” The early Scotch ‘‘cod- 
dereris, vagaboundis, and puyr boddies” probably 
means tinkers, and is a Picard form of O.¥Fr. chau- 
derier, tinker, for ‘these drounken Tynckers, called 
also prygges, be beastly people” (Harman). Dago, 
from Sp. Diego, is sta by the ‘N.E.D.’ to be of 
quite modern American origin; but in 1613 we find 
in Dekker’s ‘Strange Horserace,’ ‘‘ The Diego was 
a dapper fellow, of a free minde and a faire, boun- 
teous of his purse, but sparing in his cuppes.” 
Pinion, applied to the crenellations of battlements, 
is more probably from peigne, a comb—like pinion, 
wool-combings, Fr. peignon —than from pi " 
gable. Rare, a flush-decked ship, is probably 6 
misprint for race, with the same meaning, which 
represents Sp. or Port. raso rather than Fr. ras. 
Sale, willow, is from Fr. saule, and not O.E. sealh, 
which gives sallow. Spenser’s shard, interpreted 
by Johnson as “‘frith, strait,” is O.Fr. eschard—“ Le 
passage fust mout escars”—narrow, as our “strait” 
is from O.Fr. estreit, narrow. Tache, tack, a fasten- 
ing, a nail, are aphetic forms of O.Fr. actache, clasp, 
brooch. Attaguer is the regular Norman-Picard 
form of attacher, and originally had the same 
meaning, still seen in s’attaquer a, to attack, that 
is, to fasten on. The Norman tague has given us 
our nautical tack. ‘[o tack with a needle is an 
aphetic form of Norm. attaguer, and is thus a 
doublet of the M.E. tachen, as Moisy shows. The 
verb tachen, to mark (cf. tetchy), is in ‘ Merlin,’ 
E.E.T.S., i. 88/4, ‘‘a wif, the beste tacched of alle 
good condiciouns,” is a stock phrase in O.Fr.—‘“‘ et 
si estoit enteciés de bones teces” (‘Auc. et Nic.,’ 2), 
lit. marked with good marks. Tendril is to be 
connected with L. tendere, to stretch, rather than 
Fr. tendre, tender. That Fr. tendrille must have 
existed is clear from Cotgrave’s ‘‘ tendrillons, 
tendrells, little gristles.” Prof. Weekley dealt also 
with chignon, clock (of a stocking), flawkertis 
(Scotch), imbrue, scarbote, to scotch, tassel, tiny, 
tret (Fr. trait, pull, the turn of the scale), to trick, 
trinket, turrel and turret or teret, a ring on a bit 
or harness for a chain or rein to pass through. 

Dr. H. Oelsner subsequently read a paper on the 
MS. All Souls 182, which contains a valuable col- 
lection of early French manuals, compiled for the 
purpose of teaching French to English people. He 
dealt with those portions of the MS. which have 
not yet been printed by Stengel and others, giving 
some account of the epistolaries and proverbs, and 
of sundry grammatical items that are scattered 
throughout the volume on odd folios. Dr. Oelsner 
is covering the whole field of these early manuals, 
which are of considerable importance, not only from 
the philological standpoint, but also for our know- 
ledge of the manners and history of the time, in 
the introduction to Wynkyn de Worde’s ‘Lytell 
Treatise’ which he is editing for the E.E.T.§. 
There he will print numerous specimens of 
various kinds from all the manuscripts known to 
us. 
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MATHEMATICAL.—June 10.—Sir W. D. Niven, 
President, in the chair. The following papers were 
communicated : ‘On the Behaviour at the Poles of 
a Series of Legendre’s Functions Capengeating a 
Function with Infinite Discontinuities,’ by Mr. 
F. W. Whipple; ‘An Analogue of Pascal’s 
Theorem in Three Dimensions,’ by Mr. W. H. 
Salmon; ‘Some Symbolical Expressions for the 
Eliminant of Two Binary Quanties,’ by Mr. A. L. 





Dixon. 

MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Wev, British Numismatic, 8. 
Tuvrs. Ro: 


, 430. 
= Society of Antiquaries, 8.30. 

Far, Physical, 5—‘A Transition Point in Zinc Amalgam,’ Prof. 
Carhart; ‘A Method of producing an Intense Cadmium 
Spectrum, with a Proposal for the . 
mium as Standards in Beonemety Dr. T. M. 

‘On the Measurement of Wave-length for High-Frequency 


4 Lowry ; 
Electrical Oscillations,’ Mr. A. Campbell ; and others. 








Science Gossip. 

THE seventy-ninth annual meeting of the 
British Association, under the presidency of 
Sir J. J. Thomson, will take place at Winni- 
peg from August 25th to September Ist. 

WE are pleased to notice that Mr. E. G. 
Ravenstein, one of our oldest contributors, 
has received the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy from the University of Géttingen as 
& recognition of his distinguished services to 
geography. 

THE announcement is made of the resigna- 
tion of two professors at Glasgow University 
—Prof. Cleland of the Chair of Anatomy, 
and Prof. Jack of the Chair of Mathematics ; 
and of two at Edinburgh University—Prof. 
Chiene of the Chair of Surgery, and Prof. 
Kirkpatrick of the Chair of History. We 
regret also to hear that Prof. Cunningham, 
of the Chair of Anatomy, is seriously ill. 

Mr. R. B. HENDERSON, assistant master 
at Rugby School, has written an_ intro- 
duction to the study of moths and butterflies 
for the Rugby School Natural History 
Society, entitled ‘The Scaly-Winged.’ It 
will be published immediately by Messrs. 
Christopher. 

Tue Illuminating Engineering Society 
has now been provided with a constitution 
and by-laws, and proposes to collect the 
scattered data bearing on the subject, and 
provide an opportunity for the impartial 
discussion of all methods of lighting. There 
are many matters of vital interest to the 
nation, such as the illumination of streets, 
schools and hospitals; factories, and public 


buildings, which the society can profitably 
discuss. Its first session will be held next 
November. Any one interested may become 


a@ member, and may be of either sex and any 
nationality. Particulars can be obtained 
from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. L. Gaster, 
editor of The Illuminating Engineer, 32, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 

Tut Report of the Astronomer Royal, 
Greenwich Observatory, is published as a 
Parliamentary Paper, price ls. 

Mr. H. F. NEwALL, past President of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, having been 
succeeded last February by Sir David Gill, 
was on Tuesday elected the first Professor of 
Astrophysics at the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

WE learn from The Observatory that a 
scheme is on foot to place a window or tablet 
in Wanstead Church in memory of the Rev. 
James Pound, uncle of Bradley, the third 
Astronomer Royal, the discoverer of aberra- 
tion and nutation, whose observations at 
Greenwich may be said to have laid the 
foundation of modern astronomy. Pound 
made many valuable observations himself, 
which were used by Newton and Halley, 
and to his early training of his nephew in 
science was greatly due the excellence to 
which Bradley attained. Pound was ap- 
pointed rector of Wanstead in 1707, and died 








there in 1724; but hitherto there has been no 
fitting memorial to him. The present rector, 
the Rev. J. R. Corbett, will be glad to receive 
subscriptions for this object, as will also the 
editors of The Observatory, the next number 
of which will contain a short account of 
Pound by Mr. Lynn. 

THE Nautical Almanac has recently been 
issued for the year 1912. The contents and 
arrangement are the same generally as those 
of the preceding year. A total eclipse of 
the sun will take place on October 10th; 
the central line will pass from North to 
South America, but the duration of totality 
will nowhere exceed two minutes. 

Nos. 4327-8 of the Astronomische Nach- 
richten contain the results of the measure- 
ments of a large number of double stars, 
obtained in the course of last year by Dr. 
Doberck at Sutton, Surrey. 

EXAMINING photographic plates taken by 
M. Blazko at the Moscow Observatory, 
Madame Ceraski has detected variability in 
two stars, situated in the constellations 
Gemini and Perseus respectively. The 
former appears to be of long period (perhaps 
about eight months), and, according to twelve 
photographs obtained between 1905 and 
1909, the brightness is about the ninth 
magnitude at a maximum, and below the 
eleven and a half at a minimum. The 
changes in the other seem to be comprised 
between the eleventh and twelfth magni- 
tudes ; the period is either short or irregular. 
The two stars will be reckoned in a general 
list as var. 19, 1909, Geminorum, and 
var. 20, 1909, Persei. 

Tue fifth number of Vol. XXXVIII. of 
the Memorie della Societa degli Spettroscopisti 
Italiani has appeared. There are papers by 
Prof. Riccd on the structure of the solar 
protuberances, and by Prof. Bemporad on 
the sudden absorption of the solar radiation 
in the atmospheric strata at different heights 
on Mount Etna; also a continuation of the 
diagrams of the spectroscopic images of the 
sun’s limb observed at Catania, Kalocsa, 
Madrid, Odessa, Rome, Z6-sé, and Zurich 
from September, 1906, to the end of that 
year. 








FINE ARTS 


—@—— 


EXHIBITION OF CHOSEN PICTURES 
AT THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 
FREQUENTEFRS of the regular picture 

shows of London should during the next 

few weeks pay a visit to the Grafton 

Galleries as a corrective ; and we shall be 

surprised if they leave without in some 

degree modifying their customary opinion 
that modern painters are, in comparison 

with those of almost any other period, a 

feeble and degenerate race. That opinion 

is, of course, encouraged by the circum- 
stances in which painting is usually 
shown. The lack of intelligent patronage 

makes the selling of pictures almost like a 

lottery, in which the painter hastens to take 

as many shares as possible, hurrying his 
works wet from the easel to the walls of an 
ever-increasing number of picture galleries. 

Even so i; would appear from this hastily 

gathered and more or less _ retrospective 

exhibition that many of the best pictures 
return to the possession of the artists even 
when they are by the men most before the 
public. Indeed, considering the amount of 
money that is invested, and study expended 
on the work of earlier masters, we think 
that living artists have just ground for 
complaint. At the same time, if they are 
as a body to make good their claim to rank 
on equal terms with the over-appreciated 


enone of other days, exhibitions must be 
etter organized and the vulgar scramble 
for attention reduced to reasonable pro. 
portions. 

It is this more than anything which hag 
discredited modern art. There are not too 
many exhibitions in proportion to the 
population, but too few capable artists of 
reputation to supply them. There is also 
a temptation for the relatively small number 
of painters who monopolize public attention 
to exhibit too much, lest they should lose 
the right to exhibit at all. In the work of 
reforming this state of things there may be 
place for an institution like the Allied 
Artists Association, which lays the onus of 
selection entirely on the shoulders of the 
artist. There will also be a place for exhi- 
bitions, carefully selected on a basis of 
sound criticism, but there seems to be every 
year less utility either in exhibitions of 
which the Royal Academy is the typical 
example, wherein the importance allowed 
to old custom and popular taste and the 
accidents of fitting, rob the selection of its 
judicial status, or in the exhibitions of 
small societies whose members already 
belong to five others, and therefore only 
show inferior examples of a talent already 
familiar to the art-loving public. 

The show at the Grafton is certainly not 
faultless, but if the average of modern work 
shown in London were of equal quality it 
would be more difficult than it is for ama- 
teurs to disparage the work of our time; 
nor do we think less highly of the judgment 
which has brought it together because it 
has included a large number of works which 
we have ourselves already signalled out, on 
their previous appearance in minor exhi- 
bitions. Thus it is a great pleasure to see 
again Mr. Orpen’s Reverie (No. 8) so subtly 
perfect an example of the science of values 
as to touch on sublimity. This is by far 
the finest painting that Mr. Orpen has done, 
and would grace any collection. Mr. Cayley 
Robinson’s group of works (89-93) is also 
admirably dignified, the work of a man 
whose neglect for the greater part of his 
career is @ reproach to a whole generation 
of retrospective critics and fervent admirers 
of the same qualities when they occur in 
the painting of a primitive Italian master. 
The Deep Midnight (90), Mother and Child 
(91), and Reminiscence (92) we have already 
praised in previous exhibitions. Dawn (93) 
is @ variant of a theme we have been offered 
before, but a variant so far superior to the 
previous versions that it ranks now with 
the other three among Mr. Robinson’s finest 
pictures. Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen’s Sons 
of God (54) is again as fine a picture as the 
artist ever painted, a sensuously beautiful 
piece of decoration, suave and skilful in 
execution. Beside such work as this, or the 
same artist's Miss Sybil Waller (55), Mr. 
Augustus John’s Family Group looks 
somewhat coarse in handling. As painting 
it cannot compare with the kindred work 
which Mr. John is showing at the New Eng- 
lish Art Club. Mr. John’s use of colour 
seems to be experimenta] rather than 
based on any clear theoretical conception. 
He is none the worse painter on that 
account, but this picture shows him 
at a somewhat confused stage, when he 
is evidently groping after the simplicity 
that belongs to “ flat colouring,” yet clin 
to the strong modelling that serves his vivid 
realism, and findg no better solution than that 
of naively patching together on the same 
canvas passages conceived in a divergent 
spirit. If we were analyzing the work of a 
deceased artist as does the modern expert, 
we should confidently, though perhaps mis- 
takenly, describe as of later date the picture 








now hanging in the Suffolk Street Galleries, 
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in which the artist rises to a point of view 
from which he discerns his two aims as 
reconcilable. But if the Grafton Gallery 

inting is pictorially a little of a blunder, 
y how narrow a margin does it esca 
being @ masterpiece, how fiercely direct in 
characterization are the heads of the women, 
how vigorous is the design of the group, 
and how happy thefluttering lightness of touch 
of the distant sea—the one passage of mys- 
terious quality which the painter has allowed 
himself! This esth-duudal hen its value, and 
it is in part due to it that the portrait o— 
has @ closer contemporary quality whic 
makes Mr. Greiffenhagen’s admirable work 
look like graceful picture-making by com- 
parison. 

Among the drawings in the end gallery 
is the work of an artist who wavers between 
Mr. Greiffenhagen’s part of the ‘‘ charmeur”’ 
and Mr. John’s of the bare truth-teller. 
Mr. E. J. Sullivan in his conception of the 
illustrator’s craft as essentially an adaptable 
one, varying with the author, plays many 
parts, and always with a reasonable amount 
of credit. We see him, for example, in 
illustrations of Tennyson taking on a@ sug- 
gestion of early Victorian technique not 
quite happily ; but it is clear that he has 
been passing through a period when the 
limitations of book illustration have been a 
little irksome. Certainly the most striking 
works in his large and representative col- 
lection are those in which he shows himself 
as destined to be among the most powerful 
original lithographers now at work. The 
two finest of these large designs are the 
gigantic Awakening of Chaos (247) and The 
Loves of Zephyrus and Flora (203). In the 
latter any idea of conforming to traditional 
characterization is flung aside, and a for- 
midable, sinewy creature, half man, half 
bird, swoops fiercely earthward. A passion- 
ate women throws herself into his arms with 
as fierce an abandonment. The furious fling, 
the sense of weight of this trailing figure so 
confidently received, gives an impression of 
wing power in theravisher which is irresistible, 
and in this less rigorous form of black-and- 
white art Mr. Sullivan is at present tech- 
nically stronger than in pen-drawing. 

The reason is not far to seek. The 
necessity of producing a large number of 
designs which is one of the results of the 
lowering of prices in the world of illustra- 
tion has not with him, as with some others, 
resulted in a bankruptcy of ideas. It has 
stimulated their flow till his power of pen- 
drawing cannot keep pace with his invention, 
though he is as facile with a pen as a decent 
artist need be, and perhaps a little more so. 
He draws better with the broader point of 
the chalk simply because it is quicker, and 
he needs to 4 on fewer strokes to the 
minute. We welcome his appearance in the 
new medium with perhaps a little uneasiness 
as to whether he will be able to preserve his 
position in the more exacting art of pen- 
drawing. In this medium, while he still, as 
always, works best when in a fury, there is 
a slight loss of control—the line is loose and 
prodigal of angles, and the design in conse- 
quence is vigorous enough, but slightly 
wants continuity, compactness, and objective 
reality. He probably did drawings intrin- 
sically better when invention was more 
sluggish. 

The only other exhibitor whom we have 
space to notice in detail is Mr. George 
Lambert. The Shop (46) is a masterly 
piece of painting, as good as anything he 
has done in execution, but it necessarily 
looks affected by its union of extremely 


literal vision with fantastically improbable 
grouping. It thus provokes our sense of 
actuality in order to shock it. The painter, 
in his shirt-sleeves, stands meditatively at 


one end of the picture, facing the edge of 
the canvas, an officer, magnificent in regi- 
mentals, at the other end gazing at Mr. 
Lambert’s back. In the background are & 
lay figure and a small boy equally in profile, 
and looking the same way (the former, by 
the way, is magnificently characterized and 
has evidently interested the artist at least 
as much as his other sitters). Of course, it 
is possible that in the course of painting a 
portrait in a mirror Mr. Lambert might see 
& group somewhat like this, and had he 
represented himself as painting, the picture 
would have been intelligible, the officer 
evidently sitting for his portrait and watching 
the process. As it is, all the figures seem 
to be sitting for their portraits, and one 
wonders why the artist grouped them in so 
preposterous a fashion. Mr. Lambert has 
always been inclined to mix his standards, 
offering decorative design and an execution 
aiming alternately at actuality and formal 
patterning, but he has not hitherto pushed 
the contradiction so consistently to an 
extreme, and moved living creatures about 
his canvas like so much furniture, merely 
for purposes of balancing. 

We can only briefly notice among the 
other features of the show the vivid Signora 
Lotto of Mr. Francis Dodd (6), which is a 
wonderful rendering of a certain kind of 
engaging naiveté which we think of as 
vanishing with the nineteenth century. 
Even more perfect are the drawings of the 
same artist—the wistful King of England, 
D.V. (226), the Artist?’s Mother (227), and 
an Enemy of the People (229), all wonderfully 
true and intimate. Not quite so unaffected, 
but strongly painted, is Mr. Strang’s Portrait 
of a Young Man (33). We appreciate also 
the sound, careful work of Mr. Walter 
Russell, The Top of the Hill (38) and Mr. 
Gerald Kelly’s work, A Portrait (82). 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


In the Summer Exhibition at the Goupil 
Galleries the paintings in the ground floor 
galleries are of very uneven merit. On the one 
hand wehaveavery pleasant sketch by Boudin 
(1), a wonderful piece of virtuosity by Vollon 
(7), a Corot of the most interesting period 
(11), and a Theodore Rousseau, La Riviere 
(15), at once tender and grandiose, even if 
its dignity is a little compromised by a 
detestable little figure which looks like a 
later addition. On the other hand, we must 
place La visite aux Pauvres (10) among the 
worst of the works of Diaz, and tne Cana- 
letti in the outer room are a disappoint- 
ment, being unworthy of so great a name. 
Dupré’s Marine (28) is theatrical, as is also the 
landscape of Jonkkind’s Clair de Lune (26). 
This, however, is evidently a mere “ pot- 
boiler,” furbished up, but not sufficiently to 
spoil a sky magnificently observed and 
probably painted from nature. The pastel 
Le Corps de Ballet by Degas is not one of 
his finest, but every work is of interest 
which comes from a master unique in his 
generation by the thoroughness and sin- 
cerity of his research. Of living English 
painters, Mr. Peppercorn (24) and Mr. W. 
Nicholson (29) show the most complete 
work. Mr. John’s Wild Flowers (33), which 
we remember to have seen some time back, 
has greatly improved in the interval. The 
laboured, muddled method in which this 
picture was painted produced in the first 
instance a result repulsive and _ hardly 
intelligible. In the unification which comes 
to paint with time, much of this confusion 
has vanished, and we are able to see how 
stout and genuine was the struggle which 





occasioned it. 


In the collection of Eighteenth-Century 
Prints, which make the second half of the 
Exhibition, it is interesting to see how 
superior in decorative beauty and draughts- 
manship the French artists are to their 
English contemporaries. The engravings 
after Moreau le Jeune and St. Aubin are a 
delight, marvellous in their delicate sense 
of the colour possibilities of black and white 
and their elaborate mastery of an art shown 
with a lightness which is the perfection of 
modesty. It is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that these men worked for 
public more discerning than we have ever 
had in England. 

In the galleries at No. 1588, New Bond 
Street, is an exhibition of miniatures of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. English miniaturists of the eighteenth 
century gain reputation by the fact that their 
followers were so inferior to them, this being 
an art which in modern hands has indeed 
degenerated. Cosway, Smart, Plimer and the 
rest of them, were rarely very good in draw- 
ing, or very subtle in expression, and only 
occasionally do we find, as in Nos. 31 or 36, 
any sign of that power of designing the 
colour of the miniature in harmony with 
the stones in which it is set, which makes 
@ pendant a single work of art. The seven- 
teenth-century work shown is much better, 
several works by S. Cooper (60 and 61, for 
example) being dignified pieces of por- 
traiture, if not supremely fitted for use as 
personal adornments. The same may be 
said of No. 76, attributed to Vandyck, and 
another fine miniature in oil, No. 74. The 
sixteenth-century miniatures were still finer, 
but a earlier work is hardly represented 
at all. 








ARCHASOLOGICAL NOTES. 

THE first volume of the Annals of Archeo- 
logy and Anthropology issued by the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool seems now to be com- 
plete, and forms a fairly even record of work 
on the whole good and conscientiously per- 
formed. When the editor (Prof. J. L. 
Myres) feels more at home in his task, he will 
no doubt insist upon a stricter observance 
of literary form by his colleagues, and will 
be a little more careful in his choice of con- 
tributions from outside than at present. i 
own article ‘Midas beyond the Halys’ is 
very interesting, and gives an account of the 
Black Stone of Tyana copied by Prof. 
Garstang in his last year’s explorations in 
Asia Minor, duly chronicled in this journal 
at the time (see The Atheneum, No. 4226). 
The inscription on this stone is written in the 
large uncials of a script which Prof. Myres 
styles “‘ an archaic form of Agean alphabet,” 
and in the ancient ‘“‘ Phrygian” language. 
The punctuation dots, which, he tells us, are 
hl in Phrygian inscriptions, enable one 
to trace the word-forms with fair certainty, 
and the text is in lines of which only four 
are preserved, while it is written boustro- 
phedon, beginning apparently from right to 
left. Prof. Myres is of opinion thet he can 
recognize therein the name of Mida, which 
he holds to be the same as that of the King 
Midas of Herodotus, and that the inscription 
was made for that sovereign. With less 
assurance he thinks, too, that he finds there 
the well-known name of Atys, which, he 
suggests, was in that time and place pro- 
nounced ‘‘ Aquys,” a conjecture which would 
have far-reaching consequences. He is 
doubtless near the truth when he describes 
the monument as of the early part of the 
seventh century B.c., and it is of great 
importance to all who are interested in the 
study of Greek origins, which is now con- 
stantly receiving fresh light. A full de- 





scription of Prof. Garstang’s work at 
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Saktje-Geuzi and an article by the last- 
named scholar on Dr. Hugo Winckler’s 
excavations at Boghaz-Keui give a useful 
account of the latest contributions to our 
knowledge of Hittite remains. 

Not unconnected with this is an article 
by Mr. H. R. Hall called ‘ Mursil and Myr- 
tilos,’ which appears in the current number 
of the Jou of Hellenic Studies. In his 
very useful, if somewhat unequal book on 
‘The Oldest Civilization of Greece,’ Mr. 
Hall seven years ago poured mpeg upon 
those who claimed the Pelopide as Hittites, 
but he is now not quite so sure that they 
are wrong. From the cuneiform tablets 
discovered by Dr. Winckler at Boghaz-Keui, 
he deduces that the Hittite king whose name, 
when written in Egyptian hieroglyphs, has 
been read as ‘‘ Maurasar”’ was really named 
Mursil, which reminds Mr. Hall of Myrtilus, 
that charioteer of @nomaus whom Pelops is 
said to have cast into the sea, and to whom 
he afterwards, as Pausanias cautiously 
records, may have erected in the hippodrome 
at Altis in Elis a cenotaph known as the 
Taraxippus, because it inspired wild terror 
in the competing horses. From this he 
proceeds to argue that Pelops “ the Lydian ” 
was & Hittite immigrant ; and it is certainly 
possible, in view of the latest discoveries, 
that some “sub-king or general” of the 
Hittites may have “reached Greece and 
founded a dynasty there.’”” Why, because 
Myrtilus may cover & Hittite name, Pelops, 
who, according to the legends, first bribed 
and then slew him, should be a Hittite too, 
Mr. Hall does not tell us ; but he is on surer, 
though still slippery, ground when he com- 
ments on Dr. Winckler’s wonderful discovery 
that the people of Mitanni, well known as the 
correspondents and allies of the Egyptian 
kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty, worshipped 
such purely Aryan deities as Mitra, Varuna, 
Indra, and the Acvins or Heavenly Twins. 
The Mitannians were probably closely con- 
nected, as Mr. Hall says, “‘ in race and culture” 
with the Hittites; and thus we have, for 
almost the first time, a suggestion of the 
road by which Sanskrit and its congeners 
may have travelled from India by Asia 
Minor and Ionia into Greece and Southern 
Europe. 

In the same Journal a rs & communi- 
cation made by Mrs. Arundell Esdaile to the 
British School at Rome, dealing with the 
statue of a boy found in the winter of 1899 
during the tunnelling operations beneath 
the Quirinal. He wears a short tunic with- 
out cincture, and has beside him a staff 
bound with myrtle, while the author speaks 
of a myrtle wreath indistinguishable in 
the photographs given as_ illustrations 
to the paper. These attributes suggest 
an attendant at the Mysteries, and the 
truth of this is confirmed by an almost 
exactly similar statue which she reproduces 
in her article, and which she found in the 
house of the keepers of the Magazzino 
Archeologico. The latter figure bears in his 
arms the yorpidiov. or little pig, which we 
know to have been borne by the assistants 
at Eleusis. It also very closely resembles 
the other statue, but, unlike this, has both 
feet and | complete, which enables us 
to observe ‘that one foot only is covered by 
a@ sandal, the other being left bare. This 
offers a strong presumption that the baring 
of one foot had some ritual significance 
in the Mysteries, and Mrs. Esdaile gives 
references to other examples, collected by 
Dr. Amelung in his ‘Skulpturen des Museo 
Vaticano,’ which illustrate the same prac- 
tice. Mrs. Esdaile’s contention that 
when, in the fourth book of the ‘ Aneid,’ 
Dido is described as offering her last sacrifice 
to the Chthonian gods unum exuta pedem 
vinclis, allusion is made to the same idea, 





seems therefore justified. How it came to 
form part of a ritual more familiar to some 
of us is, to use a classic phrase, another 
story. 

The current number of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society contains an extremely 
interesting account by Prof. A. von Le Coq 
of an expedition led by him into Chinese 
Turkestan at the expense of the Royal 
Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in Berlin. Prof. 
Le Coq succeeded in this the late Prof. 
Pischel, and discovered perhaps the most 
important relics yet brought to light of that 
lost Manichzan faith which once competed 
on equal terms with Christianity in Southern 
Europe. At Turfan or Turpan, in Chinese 
territory, he discovered a great quantity 
of MSS. in a variety of the Estranghelo cha- 
racter which turned out to be the long-lost 
script peculiar to the Manichzans, and these 
are now being deciphered by Prof. F. W. K. 
Miller and others. In addition he found a 
large wall-painting in ‘water colour” 
(qy. fresco ?) of a Manichzan high priest in 
white sacerdotal robes, and with a nimbus 
composed of conventional representations of 
the sun and moon. His white robes are 
connected by a rectangular piece of em- 
broidery across the breast, and a similar 
band passes over each shoulder. On his 
head is a tall white cap embroidered with 
gold, and the face is described as “ oval, the 
nose aquiline, but the eyes small and rather 
slanting in their position,’’ while they are said 
to “recall the manner of Chinese artists when 
painting the portrait of a European.” From 
the fact that the central figure is greater 
than life-size, while the priests and nuns 
grouped round it are a good deal less, the 
author suggests that this may be a repre- 
sentation of Manes himself. There were 
also found on the same site banners made 
out of cotton cloth covered with a thin 
layer of stucco, on which had been painted 
in “ water colour”’ the central figure above 
described, with a man and a woman kneeling 
on each side of him ; and also some paintings 
on silk showing the souls of the faithful in 
the moon-boat, warriors in armour with long 
cross-hilted swords, and priests sitting on 
thrones made like a lotus, one of whom holds 
a curious cross. The author draws our atten- 
tion to the singular way in which some of 
these finds resemble Byzantine art. The 
date of most of them seems to be the ninth 
century A.D. 

The Egyptologist, Dr. Georges Foucart, 
now professor at the University of Aix and 
Marseilles, has in his just-published ‘ Méthode 
comparative dans I’Histoire des Religions’ 
done much to take away the reproach of 
dilettantism which some German scholars 
have been quick to cast upon this latest 
development of archeology. He sums up 
the whole matter in the words :— 

“L’Histoire des Religions doit suivre 4 travers 
les ages les phénoménes religieux des divers peuples, 
en commengant par les plus anciens; elle doit 
chercher & expliquer leur ordre et leurs manifesta- 
tions par les rapprochements des monuments et 
des textes appartenant aux differentes sociétés 
humaines.” 

In this study he introduces several new 
methods of attack, and gives various 
reasons why the religions of primitive or non- 
civilized folk should not be taken as what he 
calls a “ religion type” or standard of com- 
parison. Instead, he chooses the religion of 
Ancient Egypt, in which his competence is 
acknowledged by all, and traces with great 
skill and in most readable fashion the gradual 
evolution of religious beliefs in the Nile 
Valley. The wisdom of his choice is par- 
ticularly shown in the matter of magic, 
for he says with truth that Egypt is the only 
country in which we can at present almost 
trace the beliefs generally called magical back 
to their primitive source. He will have very 





little to do withthe once fashionable totem- 
istic theory, thinking apparently that totem- 
ism, in the strictest sense of the word, was 
really confined to the North American Indians, 
It is possible that he has not here given full 
weight to the arguments on the other side. 

he last number of Le Muséon rather 
unkindly calls attention to two recent cases 
in which the learned have been taken in in 
matters in which they were supposed to be 
specially expert. One of these is that of a 
well-known Chief Rabbi, a most voluminous 
writer on Semitic subjects, who published 
last year in the Zeitschr. des deutschen morgen- 
laindischen Gesellschaft what he imagined 
to be a very early Hebrew recension of the 
Book of Joshua, earlier than Josephus, and 
differing greatly from the Masoretic text. 
His mistake was shown by the Samaritan 
High Priest Jacob, the son of Aaron, who 
declared to persons worthy of credit that he 
had not only himself composed this supposed 
new text from the Arabic version, but had 
even published it in Jerusalem some seven 
years ago. The other case is that of the 
famous scarabs supposed to have been made 
to record the circumnavigation of Africa, and 
purchased as such by the Museum of Brussels 
for 4007. It has since turned out that they 
were forgeries, and the widow and son of a 
well-known Egyptologist are now actually in 
prison for the offence. Yet, as the writer 
in Le Muséon says, it would be most interest- 
ing to know who the Egyptologist was who 
composed the text. 

The exhibitions of the result of last winter’s 
excavations in Egypt are now being arranged. 
That of the Egypt Exploration Fund will 
open at King’s College, London, in the first 
week of July, and Prof. Garstang’s on the 
9th of the same month at Burlington House. 








A MITHRAIC STATUETTE FROM 
ASIA MINOR. 

It has always been a matter of surprise 
that so little evidence remains of the worship 
of Mithras in Asia Minor, considering that 
it was so strong in the West, and especially 
on the Danube and Rhine frontiers among 
the soldiers stationed in guard along those 
important lines. Yet one important in- 
scription, which I published many years 
ago in the Revue des Etudes Anciennes, 
proves that the ritual was familiar to the 
Phrygian people; and some slighter pieces 
of evidence, for example a Tarsian coin- 
type, point to the same conclusion. Also 
it is, of course, evident that Asia Minor was 
the intermediate region over which the 
Mithraic religion spread to the West. I 
have hitherto been inclined to attribute 
the scantiness of Mithraic traces in the 
country to the strength of Christianity. 
That this cause did operate is certain, but 
it does not form a sufficient explanation. 
The army was the chief seat of Mithraism 
under the later Roman Empire, and it is 
at military stations that most of the traces 
are found. The Mithraic worship was 
fostered in the army by the Emperors as a 
counterpoise to the influence of Christianity, 
and as a buttress of the thorough-going 
loyalty and religious patriotism which they 
wished to encourage. If that was the case, 
there is no apparent reason why the Eastern 
legions should be free from Mithraism. 
Although Christianity was much stronger 
among them than in the Western armies, 
still it is hardly ,doubtful that the great 
majority of the Eastern soldiers were pagans. 
The attempt made by Galerius to purify 
the army from Christians, even though it is 
proved by the recently discovered epitaph 
of Bishop Eugenius to have failed, is at 
least a proof that there was some apparent 
possibility of eliminating the Christian ele- 
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ment, 2e., that that element was in @ 
minority among the soldiers. Where the 
conflict between the Christian and the pagan 
element was keen, there one would expect 
to find that the rival religion to Christianity 
was flaunted by opponents of the new 
faith. The want of any evidence of Mith- 
raism among the Eastern armies, there- 
fore, is probably due only to the backward 
state of exploration along the Euphrates 
frontier. The only expedition along part 
of the Euphrates frontier that has been 
made with definitely archeological ends in 
view was that conducted by Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth, and he would be the last to think 
that any single journey of exploration 
would exhaust the possibilities of discovery. 
The evidence about the stations and troops 
of the Euphrates frontier is still mainly 
literary, and literature is almost as silent 
about Mithraism as it is about Christianity. 
When the archeological evidence is collected 
the hold of both the rival religions on the 
Eastern armies may be illuminated. 

In the dearth of evidence one small item 
may be mentioned as illustrating what is 
to be expected in the future. Recently 
we had the opportunity of seeing for a few 
moments a small statuette of Mithraic 
character. The owner, who thinks it is a 
portrait of Alexander the Great, cherishes 
a most exaggerated opinion of its value, 
which will have to be toned down. But for 
the present it is impossible to deal with him ; 
and I describe the statuette here in order 
that it may be recognized and its provenance 
known, when it comes into the European 
market, as it probably will do soon. It 
represents a Roman soldier, standing with 
his head slightly thrown backwards, so 
that the eyes look a little upwards. The 
work is rude, but not devoid of spirit. The 
soldier has an air of pride and exultation, 
which (if intended by the artist) is very 
successful and in accordance with his sur- 
roundings. He stretches out his arms to 
the two sides, and lays his right hand on 
the head of a _ half-length female form 
(devoid of attributes), which seems to rise 
out of the ground (like representations of 
the goddess Gaia), while he rests his left 
hand on a short column whose top ends in 
a lion’s head (rudely indicated, but shown 
to be a lion by the hair or mane). He 
wears @ cuirass, on the breast of which is a 
Gorgoneion and underneath it a scorpion or 
some similar sort of animal, or shell-fish like 
a lobster. I observed no other kind of 
armour, but Mr. Calder noted that the 
soldier wears a helmet. He has whiskers 
and beard cropped very close, and a long 
moustache. I take him to be a “ Lion” in 
the mystic initiation of Mithras; and his 
air of pride as he lays his hand on the lion’s 
head intimates his claim to this rank in 
the ritual. He is about eleven inches high, 
and the column and goddess about five or six. 

My wife, who saw him for a moment, 
reminds me that his arms were too big and 
long, though she was, like me, struck with 
the proud expression of the statuette. 

We had only a brief and hurried look at 
the statuette, which we dared not study 
carefully, lest our interest in it should 
double the owner’s estimate of its value. 
Hence my observation of details was de- 
fective. As things have turned out, it 
would have been better to study the statuette 
carefully, and swell the owner’s estimate of 
its value, leaving him to come to terms with 
some buyer. He counts on selling it to 
some of the German railway officials, or 
some of the engineers who are working out 
the great irrigation scheme for the plain of 
Konia. 

The statuette is said to have been brought 
from the Karadja Dagh. I have little 





doubt that this means that it was found in 
the amateur digging which (as T hear) the 
natives have been carrying on at Emir- 
Ghazi, since we directed their attention to 
the place by our repeated visits last year 
and previously. I learn also that a sarco- 
phagus with sculptures of the Sidamaria 
type, though small in size, has been found 
between Emir-Ghazi and Arissama (the 
ancient Ardistama). Now, there remains no 
doubt in my mind that Emir-Ghazi is the 
site of the Byzantine military station Kasis 
or Kases, which formerly I wrongly inclined 
to place further east in the plain of Venasa 
(‘ Histor. Geography,’ pp. 220, 250, 293, 
356) on account of the we dwellings 
which are a feature of that plain and were so 
of Kasis. They are also found at Emir- 
Ghazi, which retains the old name, modified 
only so far as to give a meaning: Kazi 
was taken as the Arabic Ghazi, conqueror. 
Kasis was a Tourma of the Cappadocian 
Theme until about a.p. 890, when it was 
transferred to the Kharsian Theme. Emir- 
Ghazi is a military post of the highest 
importance. It lies in a narrow plain 
between Karadja Dagh on the south and 
Arissama Dagh on the north; and in this 
position it commands many lines of com- 
munication, while above it rises the impreg- 
nable castle of Arissama. The statuette 
suggests that it was probably also a Roman 
military station. The natives opened a 
number of graves in 1908, and found only 
Roman pottery and glass, the date of which 
was proved conclusively by a coin of the 
period of Constantine which we extracted 
from one of the vases. The excavations 
which we made in a large tumulus, on the 
other hand, revealed only hand-made pottery 
which Prof. Korte of Gottingen dates about 
the seventh century B.c., while the Hittite 
inscriptions also attest the ancient im- 
portance of Kasis. Prof. Sayce read in 
them the title of the King of the Kasimiya 
or people of Kasi, which further confirms 
the identification. I would also take 
Ptolemy’s Khasbia in Lycaonia as identical 
with the old name Kasimiya (B correspond- 
ing to M). This would give the boundary 
between Cappadocia and Lycaonia very 
narrowly, for Arissama village is only three 
or four miles east of Emir-Ghazi; and 
Ardistama was in Cappadocia, according 
to Ptolemy. In fact, the boundary line 
evidently ran along the axis of Karadja 
Dagh, and across to Arissama Dagh, leaving 
Emir-Ghazi to Lycaonia and Arissama Kale 
to Cappadocia. But from the military 
point of view both places go together. 
W. M. Ramsay. 








THE ROMAN WALLS OF GLOUCESTER. 


ALTHOUGH many details (some of them 
valuable ones) are known regarding the 
Roman town of Glevum, the state of ignor- 
ance in which we have been left regarding 
its walls and the precise position of its gates 
is much to be regretted. For, with the 
exception of portions of the east wall— 
found, and identified, and preserved, by 
the late Mr. John Bellows, and running 
beneath his printing-works at Eastgate, and 
again near the Public Library, toward its 
south-east angle—almost nothing is known, 
and the various plans printed of the Roman 
town must be considered as conjectural only. 

Owing, however, to the statement of Mr. 
Bellows himself (vol. vi. p. 170, Proc. Cottes- 
wold Field Club), to the effect that under the 
shop occupied by one Harry Jacobs, in the 
lower part of Westgate Street (7.c., eastward 
adjoining the Shire Hall), he had found 
“proofs nine feet thick” “of one of the 
massive buttresses of the Castle of the West 





[i.e. River] Gate of the Roman city of 
Glevum,” it has confidently been assumed 
that the west wall likewise has been correctly 
located. Perhaps somewhat too ‘easily 
satisfied with a structure which he only saw 
by candle-light in the cellar of the above 
shop, Mr. Bellows was certainly led to believe 
that he had once more identified the ancient 
city wall, and that, furthermore, he could 
trace the line of it northwards beneath houses 
in College Street, running toward the south 
porch of the Cathedral, “its direction being 
straight into the porch”; and again, 
‘backward [#.e. southward] along the space 
between Berkeley Street and the Shire Hall.’” 

Curiously enough, he drew the wall not 
precisely as he described it, but as passing 
east of the porch by several feet. The County 
Council having recently acquired the site of 
the above shop and its neighbours, it became 
a matter of serious importance to examine 
carefully the clearing, and particularly the 
exposed cellars, so as to identify and measure 
and photograph the walland buttress described 
by Mr. Bellows. At the request of my 
friend Mr. F. A. Hyett (Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, and historian of Gloucester), I duly 
did so. The result so far proves that the 
said wall and buttress are no part of any 
Romano-British wall or gate, but are portions 
of a sixteenth-century mansion belonging to 
Tudor Gloucester. Neither does the masonry 
or the footing of the wall evidence the usage 
of any Roman materials. 

In this view the City Surveyor, Mr. Robert 
Phillips, fully concurs. He adds that the 
structure may belong to any time between 
the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

In consequence, the minor evidences 
adduced by Mr. Bellows as to the line of 
the west wall must, I think, be put aside, 
and that line must be considered not yet 
proven. Perhaps it should be looked for as 
much as fifteen yards eastward of its hitherto 
conjectured position. A simple N.—E. 
trench opened in the Cathedral Close on 
the south side of that building—without 
inconvenience to the public, and at trifling 
expense—would probably determine once 
and for all the important point in considera- 
tion, and would greatly add to our know- 
ledge of the dimensions of Glevum after it 
had become a walled town. It is to be hoped 
that the Dean and Chapter may be persuaded. 
to do this right worthy work. 

Sr. Cuark BADDELEY. 








SALES. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE sold on the 10th and 11th 
inst. the important collection of pictures and 


drawings belonging to the late Sir John D. 
Milburn, very high prices being realized. 

Pictures of the Early English School: Gains- 
borough, Miss Adney, half figure to left, 2,9401. ; 
J. Tompion, Esq. (Beau Tompion), in brown coat 
and red vest trimmed with gold, 1,4701. Hoppner, 
Lady Langham, standing by the side of some 
rocks overlooking the sea, 5,4601.; Lawrence, 
Lady Aberdeen, 1,942/. Raeburn, Countess of 
Aboyne, 1,6801. Reynolds, Sir Robert Fletcher, 
4411. Anonymous, Portrait of an Old Woman, 
in red shawl and mob cap, knitting, 1101. A. 
Geddes, Portrait of a Lady, in white dress with 
green shawl, 1361. 

Modern Pictures, English School: J. Aumonier, 
A Herefordshire Common, 1101. G. Clausen, 
Willow Trees at Sunset, 1261. T. S. Cooper, A 
Cow, a Calf, and Four Sheep, on the bank of a 
river, 1201. A. East, The Shepherds’ Walk, 
Windermere, 3671. J. Farquharson, Winter, 
6821. P. Graham, A Highland Spate, 4091. 
C. Napier Hemy, In the Track of the Trawlers, 
3361. J. Linnell, Noonday Rest, a harvest field, 
with three labourers asleep against some sheaves 
of corn, 2101. Millais, ‘‘ No!” a young lady, in 
black, with blue ribbons, standing near a table, 
reading a letter, 6301. Sir E. J. : The 
Message, 3041. G. Rossetti, e Bower 
Meadow, two females in the foreground playing 
musical instruments, two others dancing in the 
background, 7141. G. Vincent, A Gipsy Encamp- 
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ment, at the edge of a wood, a stream in the 
foreground, 2311. G. F. Watts, A Greek Idyll, 
5461. 


Continental Schools: J. B. C. Corot, Une 
Symphonie, in the foreground, by the side of a 
stream, a shepherd in red cloak, seated, piping 
to a goat, evening light, 2,5201.; Le Coup de 
Vent, a landscape, with two cows and a sheep 
near a pool, on the left some trees bent by the 
wind, 1,6801.; Environs d’Arleux, a milkmaid 

ilking on the right, two peasant women and a 

irl on the left, 2,5201. H. Harpignies, The Last 

ays of Summer, a blue river flowing in a sand 
tel, en a bank to the left leafless trees on whic 
birds are perched, 1,2071.; Un Coup de Vent, a 
landscape, with a peasant and dog near some 
trees, 4201.; The Bridge, 1361. Ch. Jacque, The 
Shepherdess, a dog by her side, her flock drinking 
ata em in the foreground, 1,7321. J. F. Millet, 
Les Falaises, high dunes on the right, waves 
breaking among the rocks, a headland in the 
distance, 1,1551. J. Breton, A Peasant Woman 
driving home a cow, 1101. N. Diaz, Environs 
de Fontainebleau, a peasant and cattle in a 
pasture, 5041.; A Peasant Girl, in red skirt and 
white blouse, walking along a woodland path, 
c a puppy, 2621. J. Dupré, Le Soir, a 
rough road across a common, 304l.; Les Baig- 
neuses, a woody river scene, with children bathing, 
3781. H. Fantin-Latour, An Idyll, 2941. ; Dahlias, 
157l.; Roses in a Bowl, 1891. E. Isabey, The 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 1891.; The Trum- 
peter, 1261. F. P. ter Meulen, A Flock of Sheep 
grazing on a River Bank, 1411. A. T. J. Monti- 
celli, By the River Bank, 4721. F. Roybet, The 
Cavalier, 273l.; The Chief of the Inquisition, 
22) H. le Sidaner, A Summer Evening, houses 
on a canal, 1261. F. Thaulow, Clair de Lune, a 
village on a river, with a punt, cart, and figures, 1991. 

Drawings: G. Barret, Evening Glow, 94l. 
D. Cox, Returning from Market, 115l.; Rich- 
mond Castle, 1051. C. Fielding, Edinburgh, 
Evening Glow, Sussex, 75l.; A Coast 
891.; A Coming Storm, shipping off 
Broadstairs Jetty, 84l. Birket Foster, Going 
to Market, 2522. Sir J. Gilbert, Falstaff and his 

ed Regiment, 737. J. Holland, The Rialto, 
Venice, 2101.; Rotterdam, 501. J. Linnell, The 
Coming Storm, 521. T. M. Richardson, A Rocky 
River Scene in the Highlands, 571.; Loch Leven 
Castle, 781. Turner, Kiisnacht, Lake of Lucerne, 
1,785l.;  Spliigen Pass, 5351.; Venice, 652i. 
E. M. Wimperis, Near Hemingford, with a peasant 
woman and girl on a rustic bridge, 105/. P. de 
Wint, A Farm Scene, with cattle in a pool, 631. 

After the conclusion of the Milburn Sale the 
following drawings belonging to the late Mr. E. 
Nettlefold were sold: G. Barret, Morning, a 
classical river scene, with a temple and buildings, 
2201.; Evening, a classical river scene near the 
coast, with a castle, viaduct, and waterfall, 2101. 
W. Hunt, A Young Peasant Girl, in a wood-shed, 
65l. Turner, Lucerne from the Walls, 1,365. ; 
Folkestone, twilight, 1,0501.; Hastings, 3671. ; 
Shrewsbury: the New Welsh Bridge, 3991. ; 
Sidmouth, 1991.; Ramsgate, 1477. <A picture by 
J. Docharty, A Salmon Pool in the Highlands, 
brought 2731. 

The following works were from various pro- 
perties. Drawings: Turner, Windermere, 1,995l. ; 
A View on the Rhine, 3461. J. wis, The 
Harem of a Memlook Bey, 5251. H. G. Hine, 
Corfe Castle, 1831. Birket Foster, A Woody 
Stream, with a peasant boy and sheep, 891. ; 
A Windy Day on the Surrey Hills, 215/. S. 
Prout, A View in Nuremberg, 94/.; A. Mauve, 
A Peasant with Sheep, at the door of a shed, 
2621. J. W. North, Charles’ Wain, girls returning 
from a Christmas dance at a farm, 1151. C. 
Stanfield, Wreckers off Fort Rouge, Calais, 1681. 
J. H. Weissenbruch, A Dutch River Scene, with 
a windmill, 1051. Rosa Bonheur, The Lion 
Family, 5561. Birket Foster, Desenzano, Lago di 
Garda, 701. F. Nash, The Louvre from the Seine, 
501. P. de Wint, A Landscape, with gleaners 
returning, 1731. 

Pictures: Turner, Margate Jetty, 4411.; 
Off Deal, 5351.; A Sailing-Boat off Deal, 5671. 
G. Chambers, Shipping off Sheerness, 1201. ; 
Erskine Nicol, Sunday Morning, 2107. H. Fantin- 
Latour, Roses Trémiéres, 4301. N. Diaz, A 
Landscape, with five horses near a stream, 1991. 
A. Vollon, Henri IV.’s Bridge, Paris, 1947. Vicat 
Cole, Harvest-Time, Abinger, Surrey, 1571. T.S. 
Cooper, A Group of Seven Sheep, in a meadow, 
1521. J. Maris, The Mouth of a River, with 
boats, 1471. A. Neuhuys, Minding Baby, 110i. 
B. W. Leader, A Sunny Evening, North Wales, 
2941. H. Holbein, Portrait of a Gentleman, in 
black dress with a fur collar, and Portrait of a 
Lady, in black dress with red sleeves and white 
linen cap, holding some jewels (a pair, in one 
frame), 3671. P. J. Clays, Dutch Boats on the 
river, near Dordrecht, 1687. C. F. Daubigny, 
A River Scene, with a village and bridge, 1261. 





Fine-Art Gossip. 


Ow1nG to the closing of rooms at Trafalgar 
Square mentioned last week, most of the late 
Flemish, Spanish, and French pictures have 
had to be withdrawn from public exhibition. 
An exception has, however, been made in 
the case of Rubens’s ‘ Triumph of Silenus’ 
and ‘Judgment of Paris,’ and Velasquez’s 
‘Venus and Cupid’ and ‘Christ at the 
Column,’ which have been h on screens 
a at the entrance to the different rooms 
eading out of the Central Octagon Hall. 
Space will also be found for all but four of the 
Dutch pictures which were formerly in the 
* Peel ‘Sena and many of them have 
already been hung on eight new screens in 
the “ Sete wher Room.” 

At the end of this month an exhibition 
of the works of Ford Madox Brown will be 
opened at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester 
Square. Messrs. Ernest Brown & Phillips 
have obtained the loan of many famous 
paintings and water-colours. Mr. F. M. 
Hueffer, grandson and biographer of the 
painter, will write introductory notes to 
the catalogue. 

A MUSEUM has been opened at Toledo 
dedicated exclusively to the works of 
Il Greco. The collection has been arranged 
in a building situated next door to the house 
once inhabited by the master, and all his 
paintings in the Municipal Museum at 
Toledo will eventually be removed thither. 

AN exhibition of the works of Hans Thoma 
will be held at Magdeburg to celebrate the 
painter’s seventieth birthday. The pictures, 
which are lent by two collectors only, are, 
with the exception of one water-colour 
landscape of 1876, works of Thoma’s late 
period. The exhibition will also contain a 
number of designs for faience, which are 
good specimens of the master’s sureness of 
hand and feeling for line. 

Tue Bulletin des Musées de France, a very 
useful review, the publication of which was 
suspended for some time, has now entered 
upon a new career. The first number of the 
new series contains, among other interesting 
articles, an account of the marble medallion 
portrait of Charles 1X. on _ horseback, 
recently acquired by the Louvre, and 
ascribed to the workshop of Germain Pilon, 
and a notice of the fine portrait by Nattier 
of Marie Leczinska now in the Museum at 
Versailles. 

Herr 3 of the periodical Kunst und Kunst- 
werk, published at Vienna, contains an 
appreciative notice of the metal workers of 
Birmingham, and the school now flourishing 
under the auspices of the Birmingham 
Museum, with a sub-committee of members 
of the School of Art and the Jewellers’ 
Association. 

THE annual prizes in the gift of the 
Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts were 
announced on Saturday last. The Prix 
Paquin has been divided between M. Antoni, 
painter, and M. Garas, architect. The Prix 
Bernheim Jeune has been awarded to M. 
Dejean, sculptor; and three other prizes have 
been won by M. Perrichon, the engraver, and 
M. Périllard and M. Vorin, architects. 

Tue chief French art prize of the year, 
the Prix National, was awarded on Monday 
last to M. Henri Jacquier, a member of the 
Société des Artistes Frangais, whose picture 
in this year’s Salon is inspired by a line in 
Victor Hugo: “ Donne-lui tout de méme & 
boire, dit mon pére.” The title of the 
picture is ‘ Aprés la Bataille.’ The “ bourses 
des voyage,” of 4,000 francs each, have been 
voted to M. Desch, M. Georges Bergés, and 
M. Clovis Cazes. Three “ bourses” have 
been awarded to sculptors and two to 





architects; whilst the single one for 
vers has been taken by M. E. J. 
Laboureur of the Société Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts. 





EXHIBITIONS. 


Sat. (June 19).—Miss Dorothy Cox's Pictures and Water-Colours, 
‘River, Marsh, and Upland,’ New Dudley Galleries. 

- pe iy Beerae Boudinand 8. Lépine, Leicester Galleries, 

Anders L. Zorn’s Original Etchings, Mr. Gutekunst’s Gallery, 


Tors. Second Portion of the Summer Exhibition, New Gallery. 








MUSIC 


—@— 


THE WEEK. 


Sremnway Hari.—Miss Sunderland and 
Mr. Thistleton’s Concert. 

THE programme of the third and last 
concert of Old Chamber Music given by 
Miss Grace Sunderland and Mr. Frank 
Thistleton yesterday week contained works 
of considerable interest. One or two 
songs of Antonio Caldara, the Spanish 
composer, are known, especially *‘ Come 
raggio del Sol’; but a Sonata in B minor 
for strings and harpsichord proved a 
novelty. It is one of a set of twelve 
works of the kind, marked as Op. 1, and 
bearing the date 1700, so that, although 
Caldara lived until 1736, these sonatas 
belong to the period immediately preceding 
Bach and Handel. The music is bold 
and dignified. Felice dall’ Abaco was 
represented by a fine Sonata for violin. 
In style the music reminds one both of 
Handel and Bach—of the former in the 
slow movements, of the latter in the 
Allegros. But Abaco was born fifteen 
years before the two composers named, 
so he too, as regards this Sonata—one, 
apparently, of a set marked as Op. 1— 
may have been a predecessor. A third 
work, an interesting Concerto for two 
oboes, strings, and harpsichord, was by 
an English composer, John Hebden, born 
c. 1690, of whose life nothing appears to 
be known. These and other works were 
well rendered by the concert-givers and 
other excellent artists. 


QUEEN’s Hati.—Kubelik’s Recital. Friu- 
lein Gerhardt’s Recital. 

KUBELIK at his recital last Saturday 
afternoon played Mozart’s fourth Violin 
Concerto in D, which, though it does not 
represent the composer at his greatest, is 
full of charm, and in his simple rendering 
of the music, the interpreter made one 
forget the virtuoso. Later the artist in 
pieces by Paganini, notably the a minor 
Etude and the Moto Perpetuo, once 
again proved his mastery of the finger- 
board; but wonderful as were these 
displays, it was a greater pleasure to 
hear him in the Concerto, in which 
technique was a secondary matter. The 
New Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Landon Ronald, gave a 
brilliant performance of Dvordk’s delight- 
ful ‘ Carnival’ Overture. 

Fraulein Elena Gerhardt gave a vocal 
recital on Tuesday evening. Her singing in 
Gluck’s ‘O del mio dolce’ was beautiful 
in tone, and refined in feeling. Schubert 
was represented by his lovely ‘An die 
Musik,’ and by two familiar, yet delight- 
fully fresh Lieder, ‘Das Fischermidchen’ 
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and ‘Die Forelle,’ and all three were 
sung with marked charm. The clever 
artist did not, however, quite succeed in 
‘ Erlk6nig’ ; the rendering was too much 
on the surface. In six songs by Brahms, all 
of them familiar, there was much to praise, 
though now and again there was a touch 
of artificiality. Fraulein Gerhardt had 
the great advantage of an accompanist, 
Herr Nikisch, whose playing is not only 
skilful, but also sympathetic both as 
regards the singer and the music. 








Musical Gossip. 


Two cycles of ‘The Ring’ will be given 
at Bayreuth on July 25th-28th and August 
14th-17th. Madame Gulbranson will im- 
a Briinnhilde ; Frau Wittich, Sieg- 
inde; and Herren Burgstaller, Ernest 
Krauss, Hans Breuer, and Walter Soomer, 
Siegmund, Siegfried, Mime, and Wotan 
respectively. At the seven performances of 
‘ Parsifal,’ July 23rd and 31st, and August 
4th, 7th, 8th, llth, and 20th, the title-réle 
will be taken alternately by Herren Burg- 
staller and F. Vogelstrom. For the five 
performances of ‘Lohengrin,’ July 22nd, 
August Ist, 5th, 12th, and 19th, Herr Alfred 
von Bary and Frau Lilly Hafgren-Waag will 
impersonate Lohengrin and Elsa. The 
festival conductors will be Dr. Richter and 
Herren Karl Muck, Michel Balling, and 
Siegfried Wagner. 

A COMMITTEE has been formed for the 
erection of a monument to Wagner at 
Munich, the city in which ‘Das Rheingold,’ 
‘Die Walkiire,’ ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ and 
‘Die Meistersinger’ were first performed. 
The design of the sculptor Waderé for a 
marble statue has been accepted. It is to 
be placed in front of the Prince Regent 
Theatre. 


Tue Paris Académie des Beaux-Arts has 
awarded the Rossini prize (3,000 francs) for 
the best setting of the prize poem of 1908, 
‘Laure et Pétrarque,’ by MM. Fernand 
Beissier and Eugéne Adenis, to M. Marcel 
Tournier. Sixteen scores were sent in, and 
three sittings were held before the jury 
could come to a decision. The winner is a 
premier prix of the Conservatoire; more- 
over, he is now en loge for the Prix de Rome. 


Muiz. Emma Catvé gave a concert at 
Queen’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon. In 
*‘O ma Lyre immortelle’ from Gounod’s 
‘Sapho’ the artist at once showed that she 
was in splendid voice. Next came two light 
chansons of the eighteenth century, both 
rendered with rare grace and charm. In 
David’s florid ‘Air du Mysoli’ (flute 
obbligato M. Fleury) Mlle. Calvé’s singing 
was wonderfully clear and brilliant ; while 
the ‘ Habanera’ from ‘Carmen’ made one 
hope that she would soon again be heard 
here in that opera. Messrs. Manrico Bacci, 
Kennerley Rumford, Hollman, and Paul 
Goldschmidt took part in the concert. 


THE programme of the second concert of 
the English String Quartet (Messrs. Thomas 
F. Morris, H. Kinze, Frank Bridge, and Ivor 
James) included as novelty a clever and 
interesting Quartet by Mr. Frank Bridge, 
which at the Bologna International Com- 
petition of 1906 won honourable mention. 
It was admirably rendered, as was the 
Brahms Quartet in A minor (Op. 51, No. 2) 
with which the concert opened. 

At the Ladies’ Concert of the University 
of Dublin, held last week in Trinity College, 
the principal work was Sir Robert Stewart’s 
cantata ‘A Winter Night’s Wake.’ The 








work, which is in manuscript, was first 
performed by the Society during the lifetime 
of the com It is bright and tuneful, 
and abounds in humorous passages. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Scx. Concert A —_ 3.30, Albert Hall. 





rehestra. 

Mr. Max Mayer's Song Recital, 3,15, Steinway Hall. 
Mr. Victor Benham’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Holian Hall. 
Miss Rose Koenig’s Wagner Recital, 8.30, Leighton House. 
Mr. Graham Peel's Song Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 

. Miss Ivy Angove's Violin Recital, 3.15, Zolian 
Miss Gwendoline Pelly’s Violin Recital, 3.15, Steinway Hall. 
Miss Esther Palliser and Mr. R. Whitworth’'s tal, 3.30, 

Bechstein Hall. 
a Me a Lioyd-Powell’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Bechstein 


all. 
Tavrs. Handel-Mendelssohn Festival, 2, Orystal Palace. 
— Miss Eldina Bligh’s Violin Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Mr. O'Neil Phillip’s Pianoforte Recital. $3, Zolian Hall. 
— Miss Laura Evans Williams and Mr. Iles’s Vocal Recital, 8 
Bechstein Hall. 
Fri. Mr. Louis Bachner’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 
— Kubelik Violin Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
— The Wreckers, 3, His Majesty's Theatre. 
— Mr. Joseph Holbrooke’s Orchestral Concert, 8, qany Hall. 
- = | ee and Mr. C. W. Clark’s Recital, 8.30, olian 


ail. 
Sat. Handel-Mendelssohn Festival, 2, Crystal Palace. _ 
— Mr. Francis Richter’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 


- Alice Esty’s V Reci 1 in Hall. 
- Mack F 's Vocal Recital, 8, Holian Hall. 
— Miss Estella Rossetti’s Song Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 

Tce So oe bas iat aay tT lee 

es. Handel-Mendelssohn Crystal be 

— Mr. Waldimir Cernikoff's Pianotorte Recital, 3, olian Hall. 
— Miss Maude Valérie White's Con: $, Bechstein Hall. : 
oa = a 3, His Majesty's tre, with Beecham’s 
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DRAMA 


—_@o— 


THE WEEK. 

ApEtpHt (Matinée Productions). — The 
World and his Wife. Adapted by 
C. F. Erdlinger from ‘ El] Gran Galeoto ’ 
of Jose Echegaray. 

Wuy ‘El Gran Galeoto’ should only 
just have attracted Mr. Martin Harvey’s 
attention it is a little difficult to under- 
stand, for the play is nearly thirty years 
old and can boast a European reputation. 
Still, with a theatre usually half a 
generation behind our fiction, we have 
constantly to be saying, Better late than 
never, and the enthusiasm which greeted 
‘The World and his Wife’ last Tuesday 
afternoon may have been mainly intended 
for the leading actor, but may also be 
taken as some compliment to the play- 
wright. His masterpiece is not free from 
a certain romantic extravagance, but on 
the whole the thesis he illustrates in ‘ El 
Gran Galeoto’ may be fairly taken as 
proved. It amounts to this: that scandal 
not infrequently creates the sins which it 
imputes—forces its victims to commit the 
very offences of which originally they 
were entirely innocent. Echegaray chooses 
for his purpose the wife and the friend of 
a man of jealous though generous temper, 
and shows how sheer libel and gossip force 
them into each other’s arms. Nothing is 
further from their thoughts than infidelity, 
but at every step they find themselves at 
the mercy of mischance—at every step 
the most harmless action, which under 
ordinary conditions could be explained 
satisfactorily, takes on a fatally sinister 
aspect. At last, in sheer despair of fight- 
ing against public opinion, they accept 
their cue from scandal, and determine 
to give it some ground. 

The play has its share of striking situa- 
tions and rather elaborate rhetoric, Mr. 
Harvey as the maligned Don Ernesto and 
Mr. Ainley as the jealous husband being 
provided with exactly the sort of parts in 
which they appear to advantage. Both 
are actors who excel in passages of vigorous 





declamation and emotional intensity, and 
here they have ample opportunities. Mr. 
Ainley really looks the Spaniard, and 
catches the Southern note of passion ; 
while Mr. Harvey for once is not doomed 
to wear a uniform cloak of melancholy, 
and proves that he is thoroughly capable 
of vivacity. Mr. Ben Webster gets a nice 
light-comedy touch into the (imported) 
oe of an English diplomat ; and if Miss 

. de Silva has rather too monotonous 
a diction for the heroine, she does not let 
down the play. It deserves something 
better than a week’s matinée run. 


Lyric.—The Fires of Fate: a Modern 
Morality Play in Four Acts. By Arthur 
Conan Doyle. 

Ir is strange how serious you may determine 

to beas a playwright, and how little impres- 

sion all your earnestaess may produce. 

On the stage some effect you have 

counted as of minor rather than major 

importance will upset your calculations, 
and will strike home to the emotions of 
an audience that has listened but half- 
heartedly to the message you had thought 
so significant. That seemed to be Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s case last Tuesday 
night. He had set himself to present 
nothing less than a modern mystery play, 
and had expended an _ extraordinary 
amount of eloquence on_ establishing 
two points: first, that life even under 
sentence of death may well be worth 
living ; secondly, that character can only 

be truly tested by suffering; and lo! a 

single scene which verges on the sensa- 

tional won him the enthusiasm which 
all his moralizing might have failed to 
achieve. 

In ‘ The Fires of Fate ’ we are introduced 
to a hero who has contemplated suicide 
because he has only a year more of life 
before him, and to a Congregational 
minister whose motto is that out of sorrow 
and pain good will come, and we see these 
men and others subjected to one of the 
severest ordeals civilized persons could un- 
dergo. Yet the thing which told at the 
Lyric the other night is not the romantic 
situation of the hero, unable as a doomed 
man to confess his love to the girl who 
has gained his affections, not the behaviour 
of his chance companions when they are 
confronted with an ugly fate, not the 
sermons of the minister breathing un- 
conquerable hope and faith, but simply 
a scene in which dervishes surprise a party 
of Europeans at a moment in which they 
are isolated on a hill in the desert, and 
cannot prevent their women-folk from 
falling into the hands of the marauders. 
When the timorous dragoman reveals the 
secret of the white ladies’ hiding-place, 
when the Europeans fight madly in a 
vain effort to protect their women from 
possible dishonour, then it is that we are 
deeply stirred by this play, and only then. 
We ought to be much concerned about the 
plight of the hero, tongue-tied from a 
sense of duty in his sweetheart’s presence ; 
but we are sure a time will come when he 
will find himself cured and able to give 
voice to his passion. We ought, perhaps, 
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as we watch the moral collapse of this 
prisoner or that under the indignity of 
Arab insults, to ask what we ourselves 
should do under like conditions; but we 
know all the while that, thanks to a signal 
made by the hero when he was left for 
dead on the hill, help is surely coming. 
We ought to listen with heart-searchings 
to the rhetoric of the minister, but we 
watch instead for signs of rescue—the 
heliograph, for instance. This is so 
because the methods adopted by the author, 
notwithstanding his elaborate efforts 
at illustrating a philosophy of life, are 
merely those of romantic melodrama. 

Still, it is good stirring melodrama, and 
it is capitally acted. Mr. Lewis Waller 
as the hero has a part after his own heart— 
a part that requires him to be chivalrous 
and picturesque, sad at times, and 
quietly fervent. Not for many a day has 
he preserved such restraint as in this 
impersonation. Miss D’Alroy is as 
piquant a representative of the American 
girl as even Americans could wish to see. 
Mr. A. E. George as the minister, 
Mr. Evelyn Beerbohm in a Cockney part, 
and Mr. Shiel Barry, who delivers the 
dragoman’s droning Egyptian - English 
speeches with the drollest gravity, could 
none of them be easily bettered. 








IRISH DRAMA. 

Court (Irish NATIONAL THEATRE): 
Riders to the Sea, The Shadow of the Glen, and 
The Well of the Saints, by J. M. Synge; 
Kathleen Ni Houlihan, by W. B. Yeats; 
Hyacinth Halvey, by Lady Gregory.—In 
the plays of the late Mr. Synge, Mr. 
Yeats, and Lady Gregory we have art 
reflecting the common life of the com- 
mon — expressing in epitome the 
joys and sorrows and aspirations, the 
resigned lethargy and the restless day- 
dreaming, the humour and the melancholy of 
the Irish peasant. Such a perfect tragedy 
in miniature as ‘ Riders to the Sea’ repre- 
sents this and something more. Its figure 
of Maurya, the old mother who has been 
robbed one by one of all her fishermen sons, 
and declares at the last in a majestic passion 
of grief that there is nothing more she can 
suffer from the cruelty of the sea, is Irish 
enough in the lyrical fervour of her lamenta- 
tions, in a sort of foresight she has, and in her 
ultimate submission to fate. But the 
story contains at the same time, elements of 
universal appeal; it sums up briefly the 
pathos of sea-faring life, the agony of the 
women who can do no more than wait and 
weep at home. On the other hand, Mr. 
Yeats’s little allegory ‘Kathleen Ni Houli- 
han,’ with its picture of Ireland as a wrinkled 
crone telling of the men who have died for 
her and calling upon others for self-sacrifice, 
demands a deep sympathy with the history 
of the sister island, and a stern suppression 
of the instinct to smile, before its symbolism 
can reach the hearts of aliens. But when 
once the grey hairs and lined visage of the 
old woman are forgotten in a realization of 
what it is she impersonates, it is easy to 
understand the fervour of patriotism and 
sentiment which this piece might provoke in 
an Irishaudience. Lady Gregory’s ‘ Hyacinth 
Halvey,’ a skit on the propagandism of the 
Board of Agriculture, shows the gayer and 
more light-hearted side of rural Ireland, and 
so to some extent do ‘The Shadows of the 
Glen’ and ‘The Well of the Saints.’ But 
both these plays of Mr. Synge have a sus- 





oe of grimness about their humour. 
e one tells how a young wife counted too 
soon on the death of her miserly and harsh 
old husband, the other is a fable describi 
how two blind beggars were so disillusion 
by the recovery of sight that they were 
only too glad to return to their former state 
of blindness. In both there is an insistence 
on the Irishman’s fondness for the practical 
joke; in both the playwright adopts a 
curiously detached and impersonal attitude 
towards his characters. He has no wish to 
make them other than they are and soften 
down their asperities ; even any sympathy 
he has for them is that of a Providence 
looking down on little creatures from an 
infinite distance. So we get here a curious 
combination of realism and dream-world, 
of poetry and folk-comedy. Even the 
dialogue has this double aspect; it is at 
once racy of the soil, and again it has 
a@ richness of fancy and a flow of music 
which seem a little beyond a t’s 
attainment. However that may be, it is 
the rhythm of Mr. Synge’s speeches, repro- 
duced with such care by Miss Sara Allgood 
and her fellow-players, which provides one 
of the chief charms of this folk-drama of 
Treland. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


On the return of the Irish Players to the 
Court Theatre Mrs. Patrick Campbell will 
join the company for one week to play 
Deirdre in the play of that name, by W. B. 
Yeats. The first performance of this play 
will take place next Monday. 


Mr. HERBERT TRENCH’S programme for 
the opening season of his Repertory Theatre 
will include, in addition to ‘ King Lear,’ new 
ov by Mr. Rudolf Besier, Mr. St. John 

ankin, and Mr. Gilbert Cannen; while he 
will revive Mr. Max Beerbohm’s ‘ The Happy 
Hypocrite,’ and ‘The Cat and the Chucks < 
by Mr. Chester Fernald. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

“It may be of interest to Shakespearian students 
to know that a posthumous edition of Shakespeare’s 
Kénig Lear, erldutert von Robert Proelss, has lately 
been published by Messrs. Ed. Wartig of Leipsic. 
The Hrlduterungen of Robert Proelss (*Romeo und 
Julia,’ ‘Macbeth,’ ‘ Julius Casar,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ &c ), being 
directed chiefly to the elucidation of the dramatist’s 
train of thought and observation of human nature 
are distinguished by their essentially «esthetic and 
scenic point of view from those commentaries which 
are devoted mainly to grammatical and historical 
criticism.” 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—C. J. F.—K. H.—A. W. G.— 
H. W.—G. N.—Received. 


H. G. R.—H. M.—Not suitable for us. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 


——= 
VOL. L. NOW READY, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HANOVERIAN 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


By ALICE GREENWOOD. 
With 2 Photogravure Plates and a Map. 


This work is a continuation of Strickland’s ‘Queens,’ 
which ends with Queen Anne. e first volume deals with 
Sophia Dorothea (wife of George I.) and Caroline of 
Anspach (Queen of George IL). The second volume 
will treat of Charlotte (Queen of George IIL), Caroline of 
Brunswick (Queen of George IV.) and Adelaide (Queen of 
William IV.), and is in active preparation. 





MISS KAYE-SMITH’S NEW SUSSEX STORY. 
Cloth, 68. 


STARBRACE. 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. 


“A novel which ranks among the best books of the 
season, and assures for the author a place among the few 
novelists who now make the dead past live.” 

Westminster Gazette. 

“ A very strong and arresting study in human cross-strains, 
-...in every way worthy of the author of ‘The Tramping 
Methodist.’”—Glasgow Herald. 

“One of the most vivid and imaginative stories which we 
have come across for many months.”—Country Life. 





JUST PUBLISHED, feap. 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 


LONDON’S LURE. 
An Anthology of Prose and Verse Passages 
bearing on London. 
By HELEN and LEWIS MELVILLE. 
With Title-Page, Binding, and End-Papers designed by 
M. V. WHEELHOUSE,. 


* Altogether this isa delightful book; in its pages you 
see London with the eyes of those who have felt its enduring 
fascination, and have sought to give expression to its 
inexhaustible variety.”— Daily Telegraph. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. 


Newly Translated, with Introduction and Notes. 
By E. E. C. GOMME, B.A. 

An entirely new and literal translation, chiefly from the 
Parker MS., but extracts have been made from the other 
MSS. wherever the difference of phraseology or fact justified 
their insertion. 





READY NEXT WEDNESDAY, 8vo, illustrated, 8s. net. 


FIFTY YEARS OF DARWINISM; 


or, Modern Aspects of Evolution. 
Being Eleven Centennial Addresses in Honour 
of Charles Darwin, given before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
With an Introduction by T. C. CHAMBERLAIN, 
University of Chicago. 





NOW READY, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A HISTORY OF 
COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


An Outline Sketch. 
By LEWIS F. ANDERSON, Ph.D. 


Although the work of an American educationist, the 
interest of this work is not by any means confined to the 
United States, as it deals very largely with English and 
European Educational History. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
BELL'S ENGLISH TEXTS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


General Editor: A. GUTHKELCH, M.A. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


FAIRY POETRY. A Selection by R. 8. Barz, 
7. Assistant Master at St. Dunstan’s College, 


tford. 1s. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
Selections. Edited by E. A. J. MARSH, M.A, 


Assistant Master, Hanley Secondary School. 1s. 


HAKLUYT’S VOYAGES. Selections. 
Edited by the Rev. A. E. HALL, B.A. 1s. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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VOLUME IV., COMPLETING THE WORK, READY THIS DAY. 


“CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 


Edited by S. F. HARMER, Sc.D. F.R.S. and A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. f.RB.8. 
Fouitity In.tustratep. In Ten VoiumeEs, 8vo, PRICE 178, NET EACH. 


Volume IV. CRUSTACEA AND ARACHNIDS. 


Crustacea. By Grorrrey Smrrn, M.A., and the late W. F. R. Wetpon, M.A. Trilobites. By Henry Woops, M.A. Introduction to 
Arachnida and King-Crabs. By A. E. Surrey, M.A. F.R.S. Eurypterida. By Henry Woops, M.A. Scorpions, Spiders, Mites, Ticks, &c. By 


Cectir Warpurton, M.A. 
Pycnogonida. By D’Arcy W. Tuompsox, C.B. M.A. 


Tardigrada (Water Bears). By A. E. Suiptey, M.A. F.R.S. Pentastomida. By A. E. Suretey, M.A. F.R.S, 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


VOLUME I. 
PROTOZOA. By Prof. Marcus Harroc, M.A. (D.Se.Lond.). 
PORIFERA (Sponges). By Iczrna B. J. Sotzas (B.Sc.Lond.). 
CORLENTERATA AND CTENOPHORA. By Prof. 8. J. Hickson, 


ECHINODERMATA. By Prof. E. W. MacBrinz, M.A. F.R.S. 


Volume II. WORMS, LEECHES, &c. 


Flatworms. By F. W.Gamsix, M.Sc. Nemertines. By Miss L. SHELDon. 
Threadworms, &c. By A. E. Surerey, M.A. F.R.S. Rotifers. By 
Makrcvus Hartoc, M.A. Polychaet Worms. By W. BLaxLanp Benuam, 
D.Se. Earthworms and Leeches. By F. E. Bepparp, M.A. F.R.S. 
Gephyrea, &c. By A. E. Surprtey, M.A. F.R.8. Polyzoa, By S. F. 
HaARMER, Sc.D. F.R.S. 


Volume III. SHELLS. 


Molluses and Brachiopods. By the Rev. A. H. Cooxs, A. E. SHIPLEY, 
M.A. F.R.S., and F. R. C. Rerp, M.A. 


Volume V. INSECTS AND CENTIPEDES. 


Peripatus. By Apam Sepewicx, M.A. F.R.S. Myriapods. By F. G. 
oan, M.A. Insects. Part I. By Davip Suarp, M.A. F.R.S. 


Volume VI. INSECTS. Part II. 
Hymenoptera continued (Tubulifera and Aculeata), Coleoptera, Strep- 
siptera, Lepidoptera, Diptera, Aphaniptera, Thysanoptere, 
Hemiptera, Anoplura. By Davip Suarp, M.A. F.R.S. 
Volume VII. FISHES, &c. 


Fishes (exclusive of the Systematic Account of Teleostei). By T. W. 
Brince, Se.D. F.R.S. Fishes (Systematic Account of Teleostei). By 
G. A. Boutencer, F.R.S. Hemichordata. By 8. F. Harmer, Se.D. 


coe Ascidians and Amphioxus. By W. A. Herpmay, D.Sc., 


Volume VIII. AMPHIBIA AND REPTILES. 
By Hans Gavow, M.A. F.R.S. 
Volume IX. BIRDS. 
By A. H. Evans, M.A. With numerous Illustrations by G. E. Lopes. 


Volume X. MAMMALIA. 


By Frank Evers Bepparp, M.A.Oxon. F.R.S., Vice-Secretary and 
Prosector of the Zoological Society of London. 








Atheneum.— The series certainly ought not to be restricted in its | 


circulation to lecturers and students only ; and, if the forthcoming volumes 
reach the standard of the one here under notice, the success of the enter- 
prise should be assured.” 

Mr. F. G. AFLALo in Country Life.—‘‘ The editors will, on the completion 
of the series, have the satisfaction of contemplating a work with which, for 
thoroughness and interest, no other of recent appearance can compare.” 


Knowledge.—‘‘ If succeeding volumes are like this one, the Cambridge | 
Natural History will rank as one of the finest works on natural history ever | 


published.” 
Science Gossip.—‘' Every library, school, and college in the country 
should possess this work, which is of the highest educational value.” 


Field.—‘‘ The Cambridge Natural History series of volumes is one of very 
| great value to all students of biological science. The books are not intended 
| for popular reading, but for utilization by those whoare desirous of making 
| themselves thoroughly acquainted with the branches of zoology of which they 

treat.” 

Times. —‘‘ There are very many, not only among educated people who take 
| an interest in science, but even among specialists, who will welcome a work 
of reasonable compass and handy form containing a trustworthy treatment 
of the various departments of Natural History by men who are familiar 
with, and competent to deal with, the latest results of scientific research. 
Altogether, to judge from this first volume, the Cambridge Natural 
| History promises to fulfil all the expectations that its prospectus holds out.” 


*.* A Complete Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post free on application. 








A HANDBOOK OF BRITISH INLAND 
BIRDS. By ANTHONY COLLETT. With Coloured 
and Outline Plates of Eggs by ERIC PARKER. 6s. 


TALES OF THE BIRDS. By W. Wanve 
_— M.A. Illustrated. 28. 6d.; extra gilt, 


MORE TALES OF THE BIRDS. By 
W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A. Illustrated. 38. 6d. 


A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. By W. 


WARDE FOWLER, M.A. With [Illustrations by 
oy ae HOOK. 36. 6d. Prize Editions, 2s. 6d. and 
38. 


SUMMER STUDIES OF BIRDS AND 
BOOKS. By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A. 38. 6d. 


BIRDCRAFT. A Field Book of 200 Song, 
Game, and Water Birds. By MABEL OSGOOD 
WRIGHT. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


GRAY LADY AND THE BIRDS. Stories of 
the Bird Year for Home and School. By MABEL O. 
WRIGHT. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF ANIMALS: the Mammals. 
oy Senaee INGERSOLL. With 15 Full-Page Colour 
= - —_ many other Illustrations. Extracrown 8vo, 

. 6d. ne 


BEAST AND MAN IN INDIA. A Popular 
Sketch of Indian Animals in their aio with 4 


People. By JOHN LOCKWOOD KIPLING, C.I 
hig Illustrations by the Author. Extra crown 8vo, 
48, . 





of the Orang Utang and the Bird of Paradise. 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, 0.M. Maps and 
Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
THE NORTH-WEST OF THE UNITED 


ANTILLES. By 


STATES, AND THE 
CHARLES WATERTON. Edited by Rev. J. 


WOOD. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. People’s 


Edition, 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF SELBORNE. By GILBERT WHITE. [lus 


trat 3s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By 


GILBERT WHITE. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Library of English Classics. 


BY ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 
LIFE AND HER CHILDREN, Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE. [Illus | 


trated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES AND OTHER 


LECTUREBS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land | CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


By FRANK BUCKLAND. Popular Edition, with 
Illustrations. Each Series separately, 2s. 6d.; extra 
| gilt, 3s. 6d., as follows :— 
| _ First Series.—RATS, SERPENTS, FISHES, FROGS, 
| MONKEYS, &c. Second Series. — FOSSILS, BEARS, 
WOLVES, CATS, EAGLES, HEDGEHOGS, EELS, 
HERRINGS, WHALES. Third Series.—WILD DUCKS, 
| FISHING, LIONS, TIGERS, FOXES, PORPOISES, 
| Fourth Series. —GIANTS, MUMMIES, MERMAIDS, 
| WONDERFUL PEOPLE, SALMON, &c. 


| 





| Both the foll ing vol: 8 contain much practical informa- 

| tion on Sport and Natural History. 

2s. 6d. each ; cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. each. 

| WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, AND EX- 

PLOITS OF TWO SCHOOLBOYS. By CANON 

| ATKINSON. 

| PLAYHOURS AND HALF-HOLIDAYS; or, 

j Further Baperiences of Two Schoolboys, By 

CANON A SON. 

ROUND THE YEAR. ASeries of Short Nature 

} Studies. By Prof. L. C. MIALL, F.R.S. With Illus- 
trations. 38. 6d. 

| INSECT LIFE. Souvenirs of a Naturalist. By 
J. H. FABRE. Illustrated. 68. Prize Library, 2s. 6d. 


|MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY; or, 


’ i Barth- 
WINNERS IN LIFE’S RACE;; or, the Great | Fizet Tesergs in Port a fe Oe By 


Backboned Family. Lllustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL SCIENCE. | 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. Crown | 


8vo, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrv., London. 


L Also 
| Prize Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; cloth elegant, gilt 
edges, 38. 6d. 
| GLAUCUS; or, the Wonders of the Seashore. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. With Coloured Ilustra- 
| tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Also Prize Edition. Crown 
| Syvo, 26. 6d. ; cloth elegant, gilt edges, 36. 6d. 
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Situations Wacant—continued. 
MiNstRY OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 


9 aEET ART MASTERS WANTED for SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
in CAIRO and ALEXAND ty § 4 -- istry of Education, to 

teach espec’ 
History, and (2) Science papertmentel Physics and Chemistry) 
. To enter on duties OCTOBER 1. ‘About 500 Boys in 








not 23 or 30 years of age, should 
have a robust constitution, and have taken a U pventiay Despee with 
y must have experience as Teac! erence will 
be given to A ts wh at os Appoint- 
it 360i. per annum, of heen 
it, two Allowance } = out Egypt and for return 
at close of contract. Teaching Hours, on an average, Four Daily, 
ess than Two Months. 
Ai plications, with fall all state 7 lificati (School, Y- ‘ 
teaching and accompanied by 

Testimonials, to be sent, before PLL! 10, to J. W. CROW 

oh wo F at Subdeanery, Lincoln, to whom Candidates may apply 
or further information.” 








Situations Wanted—continued. 


T REQUIRED. — University Training. 
French and German, recholar. Bae oP, Box wr some 
Press, 13, Bream's Buildings Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Miscellaneous. 


ONDON PUBLISHING HOUSE REQUIRES 
a WORKING ae on with phous & = Ns tal, eg =e 
experience prefered ADDY. Bt care of Faizbairn & Wingheld, 





ois tent Research, Indexing, Articles, 

Work. Classics, French , Italian, 
ese. Varied experience. Moderate Terms.—Miss 
Y; 30, No me , F.., Bayswater. 





ESEARCH WORK ant tt the I British Museum or 
elsewhere w ions, French and German. 
Experienced. Miss KENNEDY os Gee 54, — End Road, London, N.W. 





CCURATE BESSARCE and GENEA- 
ato Fereons dra ap thelr own Pedigree. 
aig ip est Kensington. 


Excellent Testimonia 3: Challoner 








Tppe-Wiriters, Kr. 


IP YPEW. -WRITING 9d. per 1,000 words ; Carbons 
tions. ions “uplicating 3 Gor Cones lan writing te asf oe, we 4 
and promptitude.—a. WALKER. A Park Road, New 





Cross, 8. Cross, SB. 
I['XPE- -WRITING, 9d. per 1, 1,000 words. All 
kinds of MSS. , seourately t 


Peterencns to well-known Authors. outers 1 Bish her Vocal —el iam 
Richmond P.0.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, K 





Ty PE-WRITING undertaken by highly ed educated 
Women {Classical a ; Cambri 
h, Re Translation 
Hoon THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WHITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, WC. 


A UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, FEATS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN accuracy, 9d. 
1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies References to a 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, ned. Tet Road, Harrow. 








T Y P E-W R 
KINDLY NOTE CHANGE OF - ADDRESS. 


10, MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 
E- WRITING. ae WEST KENSINGTON 





feren: Established 223 
meramith Road, London, W. ” 


Catalogues. 
(CATALOGUE No. 50.—Drawings by Turner, 


Prout, Ruskin, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum and other 
Engravings—Proofs touched Turner—Constable’s ish Land- 











scape—Etchings ay Whistler—Ja Colour Prints— ustrated 

= Post fre , Sixpence.— Wwe WARD, 2, Church Terrace, 

OOKS.—ALL OUT- OF. PRINT and RARE 
pos on any ane SUPPLI ALoGUE. 

Please state its and my toe CATALOG I — my a 

ure of exc! ble Books a selected 


gham.—Yell Boo! 13 L rt Garden 
Design, Italy, sYellow Book. 13 vo ve vic Fitzgerala's Wists, tole aos. 38. 


T EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
sated Si i Oran ih Aree Mee 
largest an and d choteest Coll Collection offered for Bale in the World. CATA: 
WALTER T. SPENCER, ERO New © Ostord be — yh W.C. 


ANCIENT and MODERN ‘ COINS. ap llectors 








Antiquarians are _—_ NK & 80) 
Limi for imen Cop’ tis) Yat thee Ww NUMISMATIC 
CIRCULAR. e finest G: . and En Coins on View 
and for o, at Moderate Prices.—SPINK & SON, Limitep, Experts, 
Valuers, and .. 17, and 18, Pi 
blished upwards of a 





No. 365. 
UNE SUPPLEMENT TO GLAISHER’S 
CATALOGUE 
Of Popular and Attractive Books at Cheap Remainder Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Linrtep, 
Remainder and Discount Booksellers, § 


%S5 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON (and at 14, George Street, Croydon). 
The Books are on view at both Addresses. 





FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ATALOGUE No. 331, HEBRAICA and 
UDAICA, containing a PORTION of the LIBRARY of the 

late Rev, CHARLES TA R, D.D., Master of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, on Sale 


BOWES & BOWES (formerly Macmillan & Bowes), 
1, Trinity Street, Cambridge. 





ATALOGUE of BOOKS on ART, including 
t Works on_ Architect Furniture, 
. Old Masters, the English School, a i208 items). Post 
free on application to 


JAMES RIMELL & SON, 53, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 
Books and Engravings Bought or Exchanged. 








Magazines, Kr. 


bg BUILDER (founded 1843), 4, Catherine 
London, W.C., JUNE 19, contains 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AT BETHLEHEM (with 
illustrations). 


IMPROVEMENT SCHEMES IN PARIS. 

ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—V, 

THE ENGLISH CHURCH PAGEANT. 

THE SANITARY INSTITUTE: HOUSE DRAINS. 
ILLUSTRATIONS: 


o_acrEP DESIGN FOR THE pation al LIBRARY 
WALES: ELEVATIONS, PLANS, AND SECTION; 


compares DESIGN FOR nasnenah LIBRARY 
FOR WALES. 


From Offices as above (4d., . # post 43d.), at 
Railway Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all News- 
agents. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
GTUDIES IN EUROPEAN PHILOSOPHY. 


BY 


JAMES LINDSAY, D.D., 
Author of ‘Recent Advances in Theistic Philosophy of 


Religion.’ 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“It is a great style of work, for which one can only 
wish from the heart the most universal recognition.” 


Prof. EUCKEN. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





THREE GOOD NOVELS. 


THE GAY PARADINES. 
By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. 6s. 


Academy.—“* We heartily recommend the story to all 
our readers.” 
Daily News.—“ A sincere and vivid piece of work.” 


Daily Mirror.—“ An admirable picture of life in London 
one hundred years ago.” 


Daily Chronicle.—“ A vivid picture of a century ago.” 


THE SECRET TERROR. 
By “BRENDA.” 6s, 


Times.—“ A thoroughly good novel.” 
—‘* Cannot fail to interest and impress read 


Shipping. 


PLEASURE CRUISES. 


GQ PITZBERGEN. 
From LONDON and LEITH. 
No. 5. 
JULY 1 to JULY 27. 
SPITZBERGEN, NORWAY, &c. 


Fares from 30 guineas. 


N ORW€A i Y. 
From LONDON and LEITH. 
No. 6. 
JULY 2% to AUGUST IL 
No. 7. 
AUGUST 13 to AUGUST 26. 
THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 


BY Fares from 12 Guineas. 


P & O CRUISING YACHT “ VECTIS.” 








QEASICKNESS CAN BE CURED. 


We are quite satisfied, from the numerous tests we have made, and 
from the Testimonials received, that we have discovered an infallible 
preventative of Sea-sickness, Train-sickness, &c., in ZOTOS. 

ZOTOS is tained in small capsules of gelatine, quite tasteless, 
easily swallowed whole, and readily soluble. Our Booklet, ‘How 
Sea-sickness is Prevented,’ with Pamphlet of Testi jals, sent free 
on request. 

ZOTOS, Ltp., 32 and 34, Theobalds Road, London, W.C. 

















Authors’ Agents. 


E AUTHOR'S AGENCY. —Established 187 7 ba 

d) ann perl 5 Pe Nhe Publishers.- i and Teatt 
with Pu’ = 

pa = spplication to Mr A. M. BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 











Printers. 
[HE HISTORY OF YOUR LANDED ESTATES 


should be put into permanent form. We undertake this Work 
rinted under 
nters, 4lla, 


in its entiret; hes made ; material arranged and 
Expert Supervision, —GERRARD DS, Lrp., Genealogical 
Harrow Road, London, W. 








NOW READY, Price One Shilling and Sixpence net. 


TUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL, 
Comprising :— 
Brrer_ Notes on THe Pananens anp Miracies or Ove Lorp. 
Naw Trstament Curono.ocr. 
Grooraruicat Dictionary or Praces Nam 
APPENDIX ox soMB EvRoPEAN Peansnavsons ¢ oF THE BIBLE. 
With 5 Maps. 
By W. T. = > ps. F.R.A.8. Associate of ya he. opus. London, 
Reader in the Diocese of Sou' 
“Sunda Bd teachers and others will readily find. a “considerable 
amount of help in this handy and carefully written little book.” 
Guardian, June 2, 1909. 


London: 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liurrep, 15, Paternoster Row. 





SECOND EDITION, price One Shilling net. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY : the Principal Events 

Recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged under their Probable 
Dates, wi mo Deserts Description of the Places named, and @ 

Supplement on English V. ersions. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


“This compendious and useful little work.” 
Guardian, March 14, 1906. 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Laurvep, 15, Paternoster Row. 














Scotsman. 
about the troubles of real life. 
Morning Leader.—“' Powerful and straightforward.” 


THE CHIPPENDALES. 


By ROBERT GRANT, Author of ‘ Unleavened Bread.’ 


6s. 
[Now ready. 





STANLEY PAUL & CO. Clifford’s Inn, London. 





UNE Jax kore BIBLIOTHEK 
AND AUTEURS CELEBRES. 


entire ery of the UNIVERSAL 


Popular German Series 
BIBLIOTHER is on view for sale at MUDIE'S, 3d. per part. Also 
the well-known French Series, AUTEURS CELBBRES, at 8d. per 
part. Full Lists of both on application. 
MUDIE'’S LIBRARY Lrp., 30-34, New Oxford Street, W.C 





For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
"MAGNESIA 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 


A Safe and most effective Aperient for 
regular use. 











\] 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 
CHARACTERS AND EVENTS 
OF ROMAN HISTORY 


FROM CA:SAR TO NERO. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF ROME,’ &e. 


Translated by Frances Lance Ferrero. 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
‘*The book should be read both with interest and profit by any reader of culture.”—Scoteman. 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE AND ANNOUNCEMENT LIST. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24, Bedford Street, Strand, London, and New York. 


YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 


THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to be well as tobe born. All petition conditions, 
all diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result of the transgression of physiologic and hygienic 
law. This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—DrEnsmorgE. 


Eno’s 
Fruit 








Salt 


IS NATURE'S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 
arising from the neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





‘And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 





CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it 
you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 





Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 








NOW READY. 
THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


—~@— 


NOW READY. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT NOVEL BY 
THOMAS PINKERTON 


THE ADOPTION OF RHODOPE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
CATHOLICISM ON A 
PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS. 


By HENRY JAMES SAINT-BENNO CUNLIFFE, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


FEUDAL ENGLAND. 
By J. HORACE ROUND. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 





WORKS BY SIR JAMES RAMSAY, BART. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLAND. 


With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 248. 


THE ANGEYVIN EMPIRE, A.D. 1154-1216. 


With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


THE DAWN OF A CONSTITUTION ; 


Or, the Reigns of He III, to Edward III. 
(A‘D. 1216-1877) 


W: Lg te and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
“The best books of reference for the facts of English. 
history for the period covered by them.”—Notes and Queries. 


KANT’S PHILOSOPHY AS RECTIFIED 
BY SCHOPENHAUER. 


By M. KELLY, M.A. M.D., late Major R.A.M.C.. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


VALUATION: its Nature and Laws. 


By Prof. URBAN. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN ROMAN HISTORY. 


<%= II, By E.G. HARDY, M.A. D.Litt. Crown 8vo,. 
clo 


HEGEL’S EDUCATIONAL THEORY 
AND PRACTICE. 


By MILLICENT MACKENZIE, M.A., Professor of 
Education, University —- Cardiff. With an Intro. 
ductory Note by Prof. T. MACKENZIE, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 


THE CLIMATE OF STRATHPEFFER. 
By H. W. KAYE, M.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

OPINIONS OF MEN, 

WOMEN, AND THINGS. 


By the late HARRY Ba Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. Also an EDITION DE LUXE of 50 Copies on 
Art Paper, olen in vellum, 31. 3s. 
“ Seventeen characteristic articles from the pen of the 
late Mr. Harry Quilter are reprinted in this interesting and 
readable volume of excursions in criticism.”—Scotsman. 


SONNENSCHEIN’S QUOTATION 
SERIES. 


The two following are now Aye in crown 8vo form at 
3a. . ni 


DICTIONARY OF ITALIAN 
QUOTATIONS. 


By P. H. DALBIAC and T. B. HARBOTTLE. 


DICTIONARY OF GERMAN 
QUOTATIONS. 


By LILIAN DALBIAC. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
YEAR-BOOK, 1909. 
Nineteenth Year of Issue. 33. 6d. net. 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ 
YEAR-BOOK AND DIRECTORY, 1909. 
Seventh Annual Issue. 72. 6d. net. 
THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR-BOOK. 
(PUBLIC SCHOOLS.) 


Fourth Annual Issue. Compiled with the co-o ration 

of the Association of Head Mistresses. Part IL: Full 

account of about 130 of the leading Public Sch ols for 

Girls. Part Il.: Articles on the various Careers open 

to Educated Women. Revised, Rewritten, and Supple-- 
ted in the p t Issue. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrp., 
25, High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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BOOKS. 








A GOOD SELECTION OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL SIR NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, | 


G.C.B. 


By G. W. FORREST, C.I.E., Author of ‘ History of the Indian Mutiny,’ &c. 18s. net. 


: i tary history of India for more than forty stirring 
ears, and a splendid tale it is....It would be difficult to find a more judicious and sympathetic biographer than Mr. 
‘orrest 


“The story of Neville Chamberlain's life forms an epitome of the milita: 
..From first to last his pages are alive with interest.”—Ti 


- mes. 
“‘Mr. Forrest has proved himself a thoroughly competent biographer, and has prod 


6/- NOVELS. 6/- 
CECILIA KIRKHAM’S SON. 


By Mrs. KENNETH COMBE. 


“A clever and true study; an interesting and very 
readable book.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“‘A charming love story, combined with the interest of a 


detective tale.—-Manchester Guardian. 


a 


Ine. +3 
an 





full, honourable, and useful life.”—Scotsman. 


ig record of a 
“This clever story.”—Spectator. 





SOME MEMORIES OF MY SPARE TIME, 1856-1885. 


By General the Right Hon. Sir HENRY BRACKENBURY, G.C.B. 5s. net. 


“ A book of real feeling.” —Observer, 
“A sound piece of work.”—Times. 
“* Well thought out.”—Daily Telegraph. 








FIFTY YEARS OF IT. 


The Experiences and Struggles of a Volunteer of 1859. 
By the Right Hon. LORD KINGSBURGH, K.C.B. (J. H. A. Macdonald), Lord Justice-Clerk. 


10s. 6d. net. 
“ Fulllof good things.”— Daily News. 


“*Should be read by every Territorial.”—Daily Mail. 


WHERE EVERY PROSPECT 
PLEASES. 
By EDMUND SELLAR. 
All who read this author’s ‘Glentyre’ should read this 
book which Mr. Sellar has just produced—a story of Ceylon, 
“This lively book, which can be safely recommended as 
an entertaining companion....ripples over with fun.” 


“ Admirable.”—Scotsman. “ An entertaining story.”—Times. Scotsman, 








THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN INDIA. 
By MAUD DIVER, Author of ‘ Captain Desmond, V.C.’ 5s. net. 
« Mrs, Diver has given us here a very interesting book....full of puzzles. Still, it is good to have to think about 


them. 





Illustrated. 68. 


‘Characterized by the masterly grasp of the subject, the same terse and forceful expression of the author’s meaning, 


that went so far to give his earlier books the success they achieved.”—Scotsman. 


— ator. 
‘Gives an excellent idea of the activities of Englishwomen in India.”—Birmingham Post. 


SIDE TRACKS AND BRIDLE PATHS. 


By,{LIONEL JAMES (“ The Intelligence Officer ”), Author of ‘ On the Heels of De Wet.’ 


MARCIA: a Transcript from Life. 

By MARGUERITE CURTIS, Author of ‘The Bias.’ 

“A real transcript, written with unfailing insight, skill, 
and sympathy.” —Times. 

“Cannot but prove interesting reading.” —Scotsman. 








THE GREEN CURVE. 


By OLE-LUK-OIE. 


Depicts the realities of war. 

Press Opinions :—“ Powerful,” ‘‘ Vivid,” ‘‘ Remarkable,” 
“Forceful and sincere,” “ mpm) i “* Convincing,” 
“ Fascinating,” ‘‘ Most readable,” and ‘‘ Notably good.” 








THE PLACE OF HISTORY IN EDUCATION. 


By J. W. ALLEN, formerly Brakenbury Exhibitioner, Balliol College, Oxford, Hulsean Professor 
of Modern History at Bedford College, University of London. 
“‘A very remarkable book. It is one which any student of history would do well to read, and which every teacher of 


history should as a matter of duty read.”—Morning Post. 


THE AFFAIR ON THE BRIDGE. 
By MORGAN-DE-GROOT, Author of the ‘ Bar-Sinister.’ 

“Itis refreshing to come upon a novel at once freshly 
observed in the actualities of Dutch life, and strong ina 
healthy imaginative interest of making love and making 


5s. net. 
fortunes.”—Scotsinan. 











ESSAYS ON THE BIBLE. 


By the Rev. A. W. MOMERIE, M.A. D.Se. LL.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Edited by Mrs. MOMERIE. 3s. 6d. net. 


By G. H. STEVENSON. 

“The novel gets at human nature and everyday circum- 
stance, and all who read it will wish that the same pen will 
ere long turn out something equally good.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 





THE BEST wethod of teaching a child is by appealing to its imagination. 
THE BEST book of “ English History ” is therefore 


READ 
THIS 


STORIES OF THE ENGLISH. 


Told to a Child. 


By F. 5s. net. 


‘*Tf history can be given a form likely to make it palatable to young folks, ‘F’ has succeeded in doing so. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the book represents not only a masterpiece in literature for children, but a work of no slight value for the national good. 
It leads the child on and up through British history to a realization of what citizenship of such an Empire as Britain means. ‘ Stories 
of the English’ should find a welcome in every household, and when the season of gifts comes round it should not be forgotten. Fifty 
striking illustrations conclude with the famous picture of Napoleon on board the Bellerophon.” —Scotsman. 





BLACKWOODS’ 
Shilling Editions of Popular Novels. 


BOUND IN CLOTH. WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION ON WRAPPER. 


THE DAFT DAYS. By New!CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. 
Munro, Author of ‘John Splendid,’ | By Mavup Diver, Author of ‘The Great 
‘The Lost Pibroch,’ &c. | Amulet.’ 


THE LUNATIC AT LARGE.| THE GREAT AMULET. By 
By J. STORER CLousTon, Author of Mavup Diver, Author of ‘Captain 
‘Count Bunker,’ &c. ' Desmond, V.C.’ 
IN PREPARATION. 
THE moor OF BATH. By Bers E.uis, Author of ‘ Barbara Winslow, 








“The most brilliant of all the magazines.” 


BLACKWOODS’ MAGAZINE 


FOR JUNE. 


‘“‘! wonder whether readers are appreciating as they should 
the extraordinary life and vigour with which ‘Blackwoods’ 
Magazine’ is being conducted. It is like no other magazine 
in the world in its range of subject and interest.’’ 

Ciavupius CLEAR. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








eae aimee 
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